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A Prayer of Thanksgiving 


An Editorial 


UR text for today is from the 

kind of scripture that we 

most like to use: it was written bya 

high school student and shows what 
some young people are thinking. 

Three years ago a family of Ger- 
man Jews fled from the Nazi re- 
gime and found a haven in Amer- 
ica. The boy, Martin Marden, now 16 years old, at- 
tended the Macombs Junior High School in the 
Bronx, New York, and graduated from there last 
February. At that time there appeared in the Ma- 
combs School magazine this “prayer of thanksgiv- 
ing” which he had written. Many who read it were 
deeply moved, and Dr. Harold G. Campbell, Super- 
intendent of Schools of New York City, thought it 
so good that he said it should be read by every Amer- 
ican. He is including it in his annual report and has 
sent it to the President and Secretary of State, whose 
recent appeal to the conscience of the world to co- 
operate with the United States in assisting refugees 
from all lands where political oppression is ram- 
pant carries out one of the oldest and finest tradi- 
tions of Americanism. 

Martin, a smiling, red-haired youngster, is now a 
messenger boy for the Postal Telegraph, but hopes to 
go on with his education and get into newspaper 
work when he has saved enough money to help his 
family financially. But let him speak for himself: 





“One day in the year should be reserved for prayers 
of thanksgiving in which we give thanks for something 
that has been granted us; for having been saved from 
some great destruction caused by nature or by man. 

“T am thankful that I have been given an opportu- 
nity to be educated in the United States of America. 

“T am thankful that I live in a land where everyone 
may salute the same flag. 

“T am thankful that I live in a land where, regardless 
of race, everyone may take part in national ceremonies. 

“T am thankful that I live in a land where a person 
may sing the national anthem without having someone 
tell him that he may not because of his race. 

“T am thankful that I live in a country governed by 
democracy rather than by force. 


“I am thankful that I live in a land where one is not 
persecuted. 


“I am thankful that I live in a land where there are 
people who have real sympathy for refugees from Euro- 


pean countries who have gone through horrible experi- 
ences. 


“I am thankful that I have been given the opportu- 
nity to enjoy many privileges that are unheard of in Eu- 
ropean countries.” 


“I am thankful that I shall be able to realize my ambi- 
tions, which would have been impossible had I remained 
in my native land. 


“T am thankful that I live in a land where the future 
seems bright and hopeful, rather than dark and hope- 
less. 


“T am thankful that I live in a land where the youth 
of all races have a tomorrow, rather than in my native 
land where the youth of a race is without a tomorrow. 

“T am thankful that I am permitted to tell you of the 
troubles in European lands in order that you may de- 
velop a real sympathy for the oppressed of the earth. 

“I am thankful that I am happy and free.” 


Martin’s gratitude comes close to expressing what 
many native-born Americans are feeling these days 
when they contemplate the seething cauldrons of 
class, race, and national hatreds in Europe and Asia. 
It is our unbelievable good fortune to live on a con- 
tinent that, by geographical position, economic pro- 
ductivity, and political history, has attained a higher 
level of peace, comfort, security, tolerance, and free- 
dom than any other area of equal size on earth. This 
is no ground for smugness. We have our blind spots 
and plenty of serious defects which we have done all 
too little to remedy. Our blessings are not automati- 
cally permanent; and unless we consciously gird 
ourselves to maintain and advance our natural and 
human resources, we shall get what we deserve. 


America still has a chance—a good chance—to stay 
at peace and build a great society that will be a 
beacon to this storm-tossed world. But while we do, 
our mood should not be that of the Pharisee who 
cried, “Thank God, I am not as other men are,” but 
“Thank God, an American has privileges he can 
share witl others.” 
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A Love Note 


The story of Lucy, who some day will realize you 
don’t always get out of life everything that you put in 


By Meyer Levin 


ISS NAYLOR had been ma- 
tron of Three Cottage these 
eleven years, seen hun- 

dreds of girls come and go, outlasted 
two superintendents; she was wise; 
she could tell the nature and 
character of a girl the mo- 
ment she first saw her com- 
ing up the walk from the ad- 
ministration building. She 
didn’t need the case record to 
tell the cause of commit- 
ment. By the time the girl 
was alongside Two Cottage, 
Miss Naylor knew whether 
she had been committed by 
parents or state, and why. 

Not that she would treat 
the girl any differently. All 
girls were to be treated 
equally, no matter what 
their past. 

As the entrant bobbed up 
the steps of Three Cottage, 
Miss Naylor would measure 
her as a possible trouble- 
maker. All that Miss Naylor asked 
of the girls was that they behave 
themselves and make no trouble; she 
didn’t care what they had done, for 
in her heart was a great capacity to 
forgive. She had a religious streak 
in her, she liked to tell Mrs. Jastrow 
of Two Cottage, or else how. could 
anyone stand such a job, eleven years 
of it, and probably for the rest of her 
life? Compared to her, the girls had 
it easy, getting out at twenty-one; a 
life sentence she had. 

All she wanted was days of peace. 
The worst trouble-makers, the ones 
a matron had to watch out for, were 
not the tough girls—anybody could 
recognize them a mile off—but the 
quiet ones. 

The ones a matron had to watch 
out for were the milky kind; and this 
girl now approaching was such. 
They went along, model girls, giving 
no trouble, until suddenly one day, 
blooey, like that Theresa, the Polish 
girl that last year had tried to jump 
out of a window when she was de- 
prived of her hours of freedom be- 
cause of breaking a stack of dishes. 
From her flat walk, from the unex- 
pectant look in her eyes, this new girl 
reminded Miss Naylor of that The- 
resa. 

She had no suitcase, but carried a 
large Paper-wrapped parcel under 


her arm; and while her guide chat- 


tered, the new girl kept turning her 
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MISS NAYLOR 


head, her brows contracted, looking 
at the spreading distances of the 
farm. It was the look of city girls, 
like turtles afraid to reach out into 
space; and Miss Naylor saw she was 
getting another tenement 
child. 

Pauline Massacio was the 
guide and as usual she was 
jabbering a blue streak, 
probably giving the girl the 
lowdown on Matron Naylor 
and how to handle her; well, 
Pauline wasn’t so bad—a 
talkative girl talked things 
out of herself. ... 

“Miss. Naylor,” she said, 
handing over the card, “Miss 
Briggs told me to bring this 
girl over to our cottage. Her 
name is Lucy Rocca, Miss 
Briggs said—” 

“Yes, yes, Pauline, I see,” 
Miss Naylor shut her off, 
while smiling the welcome 
smile on the new girl. She 
glanced over the card; just as she had 
thought: Fourteen. Mother dead. No 
home life—wild. “Well, Lucy, Ill 
show you your little room, and you 
can put your things out.” 

The girl was silent as they went 





upstairs, but once in the tiny bed- 


- room she moved directly to the win- 


dow and looked out over the farm, 
then turned and sat on the cot. She 
was still holding her package. The 
tears began to flow, as Miss Naylor 
had expected. 

“Gee,” the girl said, “I thought it 
was going to be a jail, with bars on 
the windows—” 

“Now, now,” Miss Naylor per- 
mitted herself to pat the girl’s shoul- 
der, and the child simply threw 
herself against the matron with con- 
vulsive gratitude, as if it were to her 
alone she owed the fact that this was 
a place without bars on the windows. 

A bad way to start with a girl. 
Made them expect too much, gave 
them the wrong idea entirely. Miss 
Naylor detached herself. “Put away 
your things and put on these,” she 
said coldly, indicating the set of in- 
stitution garments. “Your own 
clothes will be kept for you. Bring 
them downstairs to me.” 

Pauline had followed them and 
naturally was snooping in the corri- 
dor. Sometimes Miss Naylor thought 
a daily hour of freedom was too much 
for them. 

“Can I help her unpack?” Pauline 
asked. 

“Well, all right.” Better not leave 
a girl alone the first moments. 

Miss Naylor looked in again soon, 
and a good thing she did. The new 
girl had opened her package and 
spread the contents on the bed, cloth- 
ing and junk and a few simple keep- 
sakes; but trust that Pauline, she 
had fished out a gew-gaw, some kind 
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The girl went into the woods there and directly to one of the trees. Miss Naylor could 
just make out the motion of Lucy’s arm as she reached into a hole in the tree. 
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of five-and-ten brooch with an en- 
ameled picture of Gary Cooper on it, 
probably the girl’s most precious 
jewel, and there Pauline was raving 
about how beautiful it was, and how 
Gary Cooper was her secret passion, 
and the little new girl, Lucy, was 
saying, “Is he? Me too.” And in a 
minute it was, “You know what, kid, 
you keep it,” her face alight with sac- 
rifice and joy. 

At this point Miss Naylor entered 
and said, “You’d better let me put 
that away with your other things, 
Lucy; the girls are not allowed to 
wear ornaments.” 

“Oh, but Miss Naylor,” Pauline 
cried, “I can just keep it in my 
drawer, and not even show it to any- 
body.” 

“Now, now, Pauline—” 

Lucy approached Miss Naylor, her 
warm, milky smile intimate and con- 
fident. “Please, I want to give it to 
her,” she said, her whole being seem- 
ing to call back that moment after 
coming into the room when she had 
thrown herself into the arms of the 
woman. 

Better stop her now from getting 
the idea she had a mother here. That 
mother stuff could make more trou- 
ble than anything. She’d be running 
downstairs six times an hour with 
her little problems and excuses to 
be near the matron. Best to nip that 
mother stuff in the bud. Miss Naylor 
suddenly wrenched the trinket from 
Lucy’s hand, and hurled it into the 
wastepail. 

Lucy’s eyes, first startled, grew 
terrified, and then slowly the terror 
faded out of them; Miss Naylor could 
feel the cold screen forming betwéen 
herself and the girl. That was best. 

The girl was well behaved, obedi- 
ent; she accomplished every task as- 
signed to her without a grumble; but 
Miss Naylor was still uneasy. For one 
thing, Lucy was too thick with Paul- 
ine. It was an innocent thing; and al- 
most every girl chummed up with 
some others, but usually they formed 
a little clique; two-somes, Miss Nay- 
lor didn’t like so well. 

However, a girl had to have some- 
thing; and Miss Naylor was sure she 
would know when it had gone far 
enough. Pauline and Lucy sat to- 
gether at table, and she allowed them 
to take their freedom together. 

The two girls almost always came 
down to the sitting room in the eve- 
nings. Miss Naylor encouraged her 
charges to provide their own énter- 
tainment, as you couldn’t always tell 
what would come over the radio; so 
many love songs, and there was no 
sense in filling their heads with such 
nonsense. 

Pauline could play the piano, and 
Lucy’s voice was pleasant, if small, 
and often Miss Naylor had the girls 
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MEYER LEVIN 


Meyer Levin is the author of the novel 
The Old Bunch, (Viking) the story of a 
dozen Jewish neighborhood kids in Chi- 
cago. For the past several years he has 
worked as manuscript reader and motion 
picture reviewer for Esquire. Here is an 
excerpt from his self-portrait: 
“Graduated from the University of 
Chicago in 1924; in the same class as 
John Gunther, and a year or so before 
us was Vincent Sheean. ... In my fresh- 
man year I had a job as editor of the 
Chicago High School News. During my 
last two years at the University I worked 
on the Chicago Daily News under the late 
Henry Justin Smith. . . . Spent a sort of 
wander-year in Europe. ... Back in the 
States the following years were a jumble 
of trying to earn money so I could have 
time to write, working for the News 
again, working as a press agent, writing a 
column, going to Palestine and working 


with the pioneers, stopping to write a 
ROOM. 0.5” 








sing little songs like “Pennies from 
Heaven,” harmless, if romantic. Also, 
when she could dial in one of the 
sweeter dance orchestras, like Vic- 
tor Young, she was not averse to 
their dancing. 

Naturally, the chums danced to- 
gether; and she had to admit that 
they had worked out some very cute 
steps. They held each other at a little 
distance, so as to give plenty of room 
to their feet. They were easily the 
best couple on the floor, perfect part- 
ners, and really pretty to watch. 

One evening Miss Naylor stepped 
out for a chat with Mrs. Jastrow in 
Two Cottage; as she was returning, 
her own cottage seemed rather quiet 
to her. Then, coming closer, she 
heard the piano, and Lucy singing. 
Her voice was better than usual, 
really touching, throbbing. She was 
singing: “In my solitude...” 

Miss Naylor came quietly into the 
house and into the sitting room. The 
girls were all very still, listening. As 
though a spell was upon them. When 
she spoke, saying, “You sang that 


very nicely, Lucy,” she could fee] the 
whole room start, and many of the 
girls looked toward her slightly 
ashamed. One or two had tears jp 
their eyes. 

That was it, the presentiment she 
had always had about Lucy, the un. 
easy feeling of potential trouble. 4 
song like that, now, it could take hold 
of the girls and you would hear noth. 
ing for weeks but that dreary thing 
hummed and mumbled in corners, al] 
over the place, like that year they 
were singing “I wish I had someone 
to love me.” The girls would all be 
fractious, report sick, shirk duties, 
turn out stuff that had to be made 
over. A song like that was a plague, 

That night, Miss Naylor had a 
hunch things were not right. Though 
she made it a rule not to spy upon 
the girls, certain responsibilities 
made it necessary for her to know 
what was going on. She walked 
through the corridors and, as she had 
thought, Pauline was not in her 
room. 

Lucy was one of the girls who al- 
ways left her door open while she 
slept; and as the door was not shut, 
Miss Naylor had to look no farther. 
She hesitated in the corridor, and 
could not help but hear their whis- 
pering. 

It was heart to heart. She caught 
parts of it. Lucy said wouldn’t it be 
wonderful to be loved by someone 
like Don Ameche; it would be won- 
derful to kiss someone like him. That 
was their new crush—Don Ameche; 
they had both given up Gary Cooper. 

They went into great detail over 
the picture Ramona, where Don 
Ameche had been an Indian; they 
remembered the picture so complete- 
ly that Miss Naylor was somewhat 
disturbed. 

She could send Pauline back to her 
room, and hereafter loek the girls in 
for the night. But her long experi- 
ence told her that this would be a 
bad way to handle a girl like Lucy. 
She decided to wait. 

The next day she talked the prob- 
lem over with Mrs. Jastrow, and Mrs. 
Jastrow agreed with her that this 
was the right moment to break it up. 
They transferred Pauline to Mrs 
Jastrow’s cottage. 

Lucy moped around for a few 
days. She ate little, and in the eve- 
nings sat listless. It took her a week 
to get up courage, and then — Miss 
Naylor knew it was coming — Lucy 
appeared and said: 

“Please, Miss Naylor, can I ask you 
something?” In a rush the prepared 
speech came out: “I like this cottage 
and I have no complaints or any- 
thing; you have been very nice to mg 
but, Miss Naylor, you know Pauline 
was my chum and she has beea 

(Continued on page 33) 
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You Shall Decide 


Is It YES or NO for Alcohol? 


O ONE can live more than a 
few moments without air, 
or beyond a few days with- 

out water, nor can a grown man in 
health survive lack of food for more 
than about forty days. However, 
every normal function of human de- 
velopment, growth and activity can 
be carried on from the first moment 
of life until the last days of old age 
without alcohol, and with a better 
performance of every quality of 
health, mind and body than if 
alcohol is used. And yet the 
world of today, at least in most 
parts of Europe and the Amer- 
icas, would seem to any visitor 
to depend almost as much upon 
alcohol as upon food or water. 
Why is there this apparent con- 
tradiction? Why do we know one 
thing and do another? Perhaps 
our knowledge is incomplete or 
runs counter to tradition and so- 
cial custom? Perhaps people and 
industry and government and 
personal conduct have not caught 
up with science? Perhaps we do 
not want to be as fit and long- 
lived as medical and public 
health service can make us, or we 
may prefer to ignore the facts be- 
cause they demand some self-denial 
or self-control on our part? 

At any rate there is an apparent 
conflict between the evidence of sci- 
ence and our customs. 

Of course we are considering only 
one of a series of well-known sub- 





Both are “news” because unusual 


stances called by the chemists al- 
cohols, namely ethyl alcohol, which 
is the only one of this family used 
legally in drinks. The other alcohols 
lack the qualities of flavor and ac- 
tions upon his sensations that man 
seeks in his liquors, and one of them, 
methyl or wood alcohol, has poison- 
ous effects upon the brain and the 
eyes, which have caused its exclu- 
sion by law from any form of drink. 
The chemical composition of ethyl 
alcohol, C:H;OH, was first deter- 
mined by the noted Frenchman 
Lavoisier. = 
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By Haven Emerson, M. D. 


Dr. Haven Emerson is one of the best- 
known American physicians. He was 


Health Commissioner of New York City 
from 1915 to 1917, and since 1922 has 
been professor of public health admin- 
istration at the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Columbia University. He has 
written Alcohol: Its Effects on Man, and 
is on the editorial board of The Survey. 





Fermentation was Discovered 


by the Ancients 


When the term “alcoholic drinks” 
is used, it includes a wide variety of 
fermented and distilled liquors and 
those reinforced by the addition of 
alcohol to raise the percentage above 
the amount produced by fermenta- 
tion or distillation. But the effects of 
these are all the same in quality, 
differing only in degree according to 
the percentage of alcohol in the par- 
ticular drink. 

Fermented and distilled drinks 
have been known to man from the 
earliest times, and crude processes 
for producing them are known to 
have been carried on in Asia at least 
as long ago as 2000 B. C. Alcohol oc- 
curs under natural conditions in the 
vegetable kingdom with great rarity 
and never in a form practicable for 
human use. The action of certain 
yeasts on sugars and starchy sub- 
stances make the alcohol of low per- 
centage in malt liquors and wines. 
By distillation the alcoholic drinks 
of higher alcoholic content, the so- 
called spirits, whiskies, brandies, liq- 
uors, rum, gin, etc., are made. 

Because men and women were apt 
to become physically and emotion- 
ally excited after using alcoholic 
drinks it was always spoken of as a 
stimulant. 

Because they believed they could 

The illustrations for this article are re- 
— from What About Alcohol? by Emil 


ogen and Lehmann W. S. Hisey, Angelug 
Press, 1934. 


do great deeds and think great 
thoughts when in their liquor it was 
supposed to give strength to mind 
and body. 

Because it was available in almost 
every home it was used in a great 
variety of illnesses and considered a 
sovereign remedy for most of the 
emergencies of accident and disease, 
by both the laity and physicians. 
Because it was used in many coun- 

tries at meals and between 

meals, people grew to think of it 
as a food and a necessary part of 

a meal. 

Not until the middle of the 
last century did the experimen- 
tal sciences begin to make that 
series of discoveries upon which 
our modern knowledge of medi- 
cine, growth, nutrition, and the 
mental, emotional and physical 
conduct of life depend. 

The discoveries in Europe-and 
America from 1883 to 1924 have 
so revolutionized our thinking 
about alcoholic drinks, their use, 
effects and dangers, that there is 
a good deal of confusion in the 
minds of young people of today 

who see their parents continuing the 
social customs of former generations 
while the new knowledge would 
seem to persuade us to make a 
change, or at least revise our opin- 
ions. 

It was in 1883 that a man named 
Schmiedeberg in Stuttgart who was 
studying narcotic drugs noted the 





“I flew the Atlantic on Sandwiches and Water” 
says Charles Lindbergh 


very remarkable similarity of action 
of chloroform, ether and alcohol. He 
observed that unconsciousness, or 
what we call anesthesia for surgical 
purposes, could be produced equally 
by each of these drugs, chloroform 
acting most rapidly and being most 
quickly recovered from, alcohol tak- 
ing longest to produce unconscious- 
ness with a much slower recovery 
time. He found that this anesthesia 
was the result of depression of the 
functions of the brain and not of 
stimulation. And yet doctors caring 
for the sick were using ‘alcohol as a 
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increases ERRORS and ACCIDENTS 


stimulant to improve their breath- 
ing, the heart action, the digestion 
and the spirits of their patients. 

After many carefully controlled 
experiments Schmiedeberg finally 
announced before a great meeting of 
doctors that the effect of alcohol on 
the human body was due to its de- 
pressive effect on the brain. Many 
other students of physiology in man 
and animal experiments have found 
this to be true, and there is today no 
difference of opinion among teach- 
ers of medicine on this point. 

Alcohol is a depressant narcotic 
drug with a selective effect upon the 
brain, resulting in inferiority of both 
physical and mental performance. 

In fact, up to the present time no 
one has been able to find any com- 
petitive sport, any skill in industry, 
or any vocation of man requiring 
muscle or mind in which the taking 
of alcohol into the body improves 
performance. The person who has 
alcohol in his blood, be it even in 
small amounts, much too small to 
cause anything approaching drunk- 
enness or social exhilaration, can be 
shown, if the tests are sufficiently 
delicate, to be less capable than when 
he has taken no alcohol. 

When the test is in games or trials 
of physical strength, running, moun- 
tain climbing, marching, or taking 
dictation, arithmetic, responding to 
signals of sight or sound, the result 
is always the same, a less good per- 
formance when alcohol has de- 
pressed the mind and muscle. In 
other words, alcohol is not a stim- 
ulant, but only a depressant which 
reduces the control of mind over the 
body and forces the body to do a 
poorer job. 

Almost at the same time a physi- 
cian in Heidelberg who had charge 
of a mental hospital noted that al- 
cohol, although often leading to dis- 
turbances in walking and in the use 
of muscles of the eye and hand, nev- 
ertheless had its effects primarily if 
not exclusively on the brain. Practi- 
cally all the disturbances of the body 


and behavior following the use of 
alcohol, the flushed face, the con- 
fused or double vision, the inability 
to walk straight, the fumbling fin- 
gers, the boasting, excited and noisy 
talk, and excessive laughter often at 
nothing at all, he found were due to 
the toxic or poisonous effect of al- 
cohol upon the centers of the brain. 


Alcohol, unlike almost everything 
else which we take into our stom- 
achs, except water, is immediately 
absorbed, and without any digestive 
process, directly into the blood, in 
which-it is carried to all parts of the 
body. Within a few moments after 
taking alcohol into the empty stom- 
ach, as in a cocktail before a meal, 
alcohol can be found in the blood, 
and the percentage of it will depend 
of course upon the amount of the 
liquor drunk and its alcoholic con- 
tent. The maximum amount of al- 
cohol will be found in the blood from 
one-half to two hours after drinking. 


The first effect is on the brain, and 
particularly upon those qualities of 
the brain which are most valuable to 
us in guiding our conduct, the quali- 
ties of self-control, judgment and 
discretion. Long before any of the 
ordinary muscular actions of arms or 
legs are affected so as to be at all no- 
ticeable, the higher qualities of the 
mind which distinguish man from 
the brute animal can be shown to 
have deteriorated. These facts were 
established as the result of the work 
of Professor Kraepelin, the psychi- 
atrist. 

The next important contribution 
to our present knowledge came from 
this side of the water, from Wash- 
ington, where Atwater, a physiolog- 
ical chemist, showed that alcohol 

















could not be properly listed as g 
food. A food, in the proper sense of 
the word, supplies us with the sub- 
stances out of which our body tissues 
make themselves, and carry on the 
life processes of growth and devel- 
opment, repairing loss of substance 
from accident or disease. Foods are 
also fuels that make possible the 
production of heat and energy ex. 
pressed as movement by the use of 


* our muscles, breathing, and the beat- 


al 


ing of the heart. But unless a sub- 
stance taken into the body serves all 
or some of these purposes, can be 
stored in the body, and at the same 
time does not damage the body itself, 
it cannot be considered a food. Al- 
cohol can serve as a fuel to a limited 
extent. About 20 per cent of the 
body’s energy and heat needs can be 
supplied by the oxidation or burning 
of alcohol in the body, but since this 
process starts at once as soon as al- 
cohol gets into the blood and con- 
tinues at the rate of about 10 per 
cent an hour regardless of the body’s 
need for heat or energy at the time, 
until it is all used up, alcohol does 
not serve a very practical purpose 
even to this degree. Furthermore, 
alcohol cannot be stored or held in 
the body tissues as can the usual 
foods, to be called upon when need- 
ed for repair or heat or energy. And 
even more important than these fail- 
ures as a food, alcohol always has 
its toxic action upon the body to some 
degree, and particularly upon the 
brain, until it is all eliminated from 
or burned in the body. 

Alcohol can be used as a fuel food 
with certain definite risks and dis- 
advantages. Alcohol carinot be used 
for the growth or development, the 
repair or reproduction of the body, 
nor can it be stored as can many 
foods for use when needed. For these 
and other less important reasons al- 
cohol cannot be called a food and 
should not be used by healthy per- 
sons for this purpose. The nutrition 
of adults and to a greater degree of 
youth and childhood, suffers when 
alcohol is used to replace foods or as 
a part of a regular dietary. 

The most recent additions to our 
knowledge have been those made by 
Benedict and Dodge, and by Miles in 
the field of experimental psychology. 
Two very elaborate reports were 
published in 1918 and 1924 describ- 
ing the effect of very small amounts 
of alcohol in the ordinary reactions 
of eye, ear, hand and mind in the 
course of one’s usual occupations. 
Briefly the evidence showed that no 
more alcohol than is contained in one 
cocktail or a pint of beer will regu- 
larly slow our reaction time by six to 
ten per cent. This means that the 
driver of a car, the aviator, the man 

(Concluded on page 12) 
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Reorganization Bill Killed in House 
Revolt Against President’s Leadership 


ESPITE desperate last-min- 

ute concessions by Adminis- 

tration leaders, the House of 
Representatives killed the Presi- 
dent's Government Reorganization 
Bill last week by voting 204 to 196 
to send the measure back to its spe- 
cial Committee on Reorganization. 
The fight on the bill was similar to 
the contest over the President’s Su- 
preme Court reorganization bill 
which was defeated last summer by 
a combination of Republicans and 
Anti-New Deal Democrats. After the 
Reorganization Bill had been so rid- 
dled by amendments that it was al- 
most useless, the Administration’s 
leaders still begged for support on 
the grounds that a defeat would be 
called a “vote of lack of confidence” 
in President Roosevelt. 

In view of this major defeat for 
the President, it becomes important 
to give a “play-by-play” account of 
the dramatic events of the past few 
weeks, and to examine the features 
of the Reorganization Bill which 
aroused such a wave of opposition. 
Was the bill an attempt to give the 
President dictatorial powers? Or did 
opponents merely use it as a means 
of giving the President another set- 
back; and breaking his control over 
the Democratic party before the im- 
portant 1938 Congressional elec- 
tions? Let us sample the pros and 
cons of the situation: 


“Congress ought not to be forced to 
fight for its... rights,” said Democratic 
Representative Pettingill of Indiana in 
a speech in New York City. “If we ar- 
rive in this country at a dictatorship 
similar to those in Europe, it will be 
because Congress goes by the boards. 
When Congress gives its powers to the 
President, it gives your powers to 
him.” 

“Enemies of the Roosevelt reorgani- 


zation bill have shown by their acts 
... that they know this is a good bill 
and are fighting it solely because they 
hope its defeat will discredit the Pres- 
ident.”—N. Y. Daily News. 


‘What I am placing before you is not 
the request for more power, but for 
the tools of management and the au- 
thority to distribute the work so that 
the President can effectively discharge 
those powers which the Constitution 
now places upon him .. .” explained 
President Roosevelt in recommend- 
ing the bill to Congress in 1937. 

To the President’s argument that the 
bill increases government efficiency, 
critics replied: “Better take inefficiency 
with assurance that the President can- 
not become all powerful than efficiency 
with the chance that a President might 
be given power that he could abuse.” 


These quotations in no way give 
an idea of the bitterness that the re- 
organization fight has stirred up, but 
they serve to emphasize the split in 
opinion over this problem. 


Not a New Problem 


For more than twenty-five years 
Presidents have tried to make the 
government more efficient. President 
Taft attempted the job, but failed. 
President Wilson made little prog- 
ress. Republican President Hoover 
obtained power for drastic reorgani- 
zation, but a Democratic-controlled 
Congress rejected his recommenda- 
tions. President Roosevelt obtained 
some powers during his first term of 
office, but used them only slightly. 

The United States Government is 
the biggest “business” in the world. 
It employs more than one million 
people, and spends more than seven 
billion dollars a year in serving its 
130,000,000 customers—the citizens. 
At the head of this organization is 
the President. His activities are de- 


termined in part by the policies set 
by a Congress, while the Supreme 
Court sees that both President and 
Congress obey the Constitution. Be- 
sides satisfying the Courts and hold- 
ing his leadership in Congress, the 
President must oversee the work of 
more than 130 separate departments, 
boards, commissions, agencies and 
corporations. Even critics admitted 
that changes are needed to ease the 
President’s heavy burden. Their ob- 
jection was mainly to the method 
proposed. 


The Commission Report 


Setting government reorganiza- 
tion as the goal of his second admin- 
istration, the President sent to Con- 
gress in January, 1937, a careful 
study made by his Committee for 
Administrative Management. The 
Committee was composed of Chair- 
man Louis Brownlow of Chicago; 
Professor Charles E. Merriam of the 
University of Chicago, and Dr. Lu- 
ther Gulick of New York, all highly 
respected students of government. 
Pointing out that the government 
had “just growed” like Topsy, the 
Committee recommended drastic re- 
organization in the interests of effi- 
ciency. For example, it explained 
that 18 agencies collected informa- 
tion on the electrical industry; 15 
dealt with housing; and 12 worked 
on foreign trade, and the resulting 
over-lapping of duties led to great 
confusion and waste. The Commit- 
tee’s most criticized recommendation 
dealt with the independent agencies 
such as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which regulates the 
railroads; the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, which enforces fair business 
practices, and the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, which regulates 





Roosevelt Agrees to Curb Power 
In Reorganization Bill to Save It; 
Foes Charge Offer Is ‘Deception’ 











‘Battle on Reorganization 
Grows as Jeers in House 
| Greet Roosevelt Retreat 


Revolt on Reform 


Broken as Changes 
Calm F. D.R. Foes 








COMPROMISE STEMS REVOLT 
ON THE REORGANIZATION BILL, 
BUT LEGALITY IS QUESTIONED 








Headlines of the same day from four New York papers of 
differing political sympathies reflect the general confasion 
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over facts and fancies: 1. Herald Tribune (Rep.). 2. Ameri- 
can (Hearst). 3. News (New Deal). 4. Times (Ind. Dem.). 
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Chart of the Executive branch of the government showing 
the numerous bureaus, agencies, and divisions of the ten 
main departments. Dotted lines indicate some of the changes 


the stock market. It said these agen- 
cies comprised a “headless fourth 
branch of the government” and 
should be coordinated more closely 
with other departments. Critics im- 
mediately pointed out that these 
agencies had been established by 
Congress and to place them under 
Presidential control might destroy 
their independence of action. 

The Committee’s recommendations 
were introduced in Congress as a 
bill early in January, 1937. But in 
February the President’s surprise 
message on the Supreme Court re- 
organization measure started a legis- 
lative fight that blocked work on 
reorganization. After the Court fight 
was over the House took up the re- 
_ organization bill and passed about 
one-third of it. Meanwhile, a Senate 
Committee headed by Senator James 
Byrnes of South Carolina wrote a 
changed version of the original rec- 
ommendations of the Brownlow 
Committee. In particular it struck 
out the sections dealing with the in- 
dependent agencies, and left them 
under Congress’ control. 

It was the Byrnes Bill that stirred 
up the dramatic fight in the Senate, 
and brought forth a deluge of tele- 
grams. But despite charges that the 
bill would establish “one-man” rule 
the President’s supporters squeezed 
the measure through the Senate by 
a 49 to 42 vote which saw many con- 
servative Democrats desert the Pres- 
ident. Demonstrating the conflict of 
opinion and the political side of the 
controversy, Liberal New Deal Sen- 
ator Robert Wagner of New York 






voted “no,” while Senator “Cotton 
Ed” Smith of South Carolina, a 
strong anti-New Dealer, voted “yes.” 
It so happens that Smith needs New 
Deal support or he may be defeated 
in the 1938 Congressional elections. 


The “Dictatorship” Charge 

As in the Supreme Court fight 
several events served to intensify 
the fight against the reorganization 
measure. Critics cited the President’s 
dismissal of TVA Chairman Arthur 
E. Morgan as an example of what the 
President might do if given the pow- 
ers contained in the reorganization 
bill. Senators resented the Presi- 
dent’s statement, following the 49 to 
42 vote, that “it cannot be purchased 


, by organized telegrams based on di- 


rect misrepresentation.” Other crit- 
ics said the President’s dramatic 
early morning release of a letter dis- 
avowing any desire to become a “dic- 
tator,” demonstrated that he was 
getting panicky over the bill and 
feared a loss of prestige. Investiga- 
tion showed that this letter could 
have been released earlier in the day 
if the President’s secretary had been 
more efficient, but, anyway, the inci- 
dent was used against him. 

Safely through the Senate, the 
Byrnes bill was introduced in the 
House, but ran into a bitter exchange 
of debate, jeers and laughter. Al- 
though victorious in several tests of 
power on the measure, Administra- 
tion leaders were forced to offer sev- 
eral compromises to halt the mount- 
ing wave of opposition. 

The Byrnes bill provided for: 1. 


New York Herald Tribune 


proposed in the Byrnes Bill, including the President’s six 
assistants, a Welfare Department, and an Auditing Office 
to replace the office of Comptroller-General. 


Six assistants to “run errands” for 
the President and keep him in touch 
with the many bureaus and agencies. 
This section had met relatively little 


_ opposition in either the House or the 


Senate. 

2. A new Department of Welfare 
to coordinate the work of social 
security, relief and other similar 
activities. The Welfare Department 
post was generally approved. A fight 
was raised, however, over a pro- 
posal. to place the Office of Edu- 
cation in the Welfare Department. 
Representative McCormack of Mas- 
sachusetts, a Catholic, roundly de- 
nounced charges that the Welfare 
Department would use its-authority 
over the Education Office to control 
Catholic schools. Father Charles 
Coughlin, Detroit radio priest, made 
this accusation, but other prominent 
Catholic leaders disputed him. As a 
compromise the Administration ex- 
empted the Office of Education from 
control by the Welfare Department. 
To forestall American Legion oppo- 
sition, the Veterans’ Administration 
was also removed from possible 
Presidential reorganization. 

3. Abolishment of the present Civil 
Service Commission of three men, 
and establishment of a Civil Service 
Administration headed by one Ad- 
ministrator, appointed by the Presi- 
dent for a 15-year term. To serve as 
a “watch-dog” over the civil service 
would be a Civil Service Board of 
seven citizens, who would be paid 
for the days they worked. The civil 
service system of appointing employ- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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ARTHUR E. MORGAN 








Dr. Arthur E. Morgan combines the ' 


practical man and the scholar. A civil en- 
gineer by training, Dr. Morgan became an 
expert on flood control, and directed the 
work of prevention 
after the Dayton 
flood of 1913, as well 
as on other large 
river courses. Be- 
coming president of 
Antioch College in 
1920, he introduced 
striking educational 
methods, notably 
the plan by which 
students alternate 
periods of study and 
outside work. In 
1933, he was appointed chairman of the 
newly created Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, where he had opportunity to try out 
his theories on a vast scale. His personal 
differences with the other members of the 
TVA board and his recent removal by the 
President (Schol., April 9) have not ob- 
scured the fact of his unique contributions 
to social welfare. 











BE stable, a civilization must 
be largely “self - sanctioning”; 
that is, the chief compulsions to order 
and co-operation must be the inner 
drives of habit, character, and pur- 
pose, rather than outward compul- 
sion. Those who determine the types 
of social processes with which people 
shall be familiar and on which they 
shall rely will greatly influence the 
character of government and of so- 
ciety. 

Democratic ways reproduce them- 
selves, and arbitrariness reproduces 
itself. Neither produces its opposite. 
It was said that in Russia and Italy 
violence was a means to a good end, 
but it seems that violence was a 
school for vaster violence. The dicta- 
torship of capital in the end does not 
produce peace and reasonableness, 
but strife. The dictatorship of labor 
would do the same. 

Democracy—the way of reason- 
ableness—will be promoted by rea- 
sonableness, and not by violence or 
by arbitrariness. That holds equally 
true in business, in labor, and in gov- 
ernment. 

A new spirit may be the contagion 
of selfish greed, or arrogance of ar- 
bitrary power bent on capturing loy- 
alties estranged from the old order; 
or it may represent the surge of 
wholesome vitality striving to throw 
off old servitudes. When new tenden- 
cies come into conflict with the pre- 
vailing order we cannot trust blindly 
either to respect for the existing or- 
der or to a craving for change. Only 
discriminating appraisal of issues in 
@ Spirit of reasonableness can serve 
both peace and vitality. That is the 
essential way of democracy. 





What Democracy Means to Me—VI 


A Series of Statements 
by Famous Americans 


(By Governor Murphy) 

EMOCRACY signifies to me a 

way of living by the rule of rea- 
son. It means a system which enables 
men to put into application man- 
kind’s most precious heritage—in- 
telligence. It fosters and promotes 
the solution of problems and the ad- 
justment of: disputes by peaceful, 
friendly discussion and conference— 
as contrasted. with the oppression 
which autocracy employs to crush 
disagreement and unrest. Thus its 
leavening influence spreads into in- 
ternational conflict areas as well as 
into racial and industrial relations. 

By encouraging the free discussion 
of mutual problems by all members 
of society, regardless of race, creed, 
or social position, democracy makes 
for a larger measure of political and 
economic justice for all. It allows 
every voice to be heard, thus en- 
abling the representatives of the 
sovereign people to legislate in the 
interests of all. 

Inasmuch as democracy means 
government by the people, it is abso- 
lutely essential that the people keep 
alive their interest in government as 
the instrument of the general wel- 
fare. When their interest flags and 
their vigilance relaxes, the advocates 
of rule by autocracy strengthen their 
position and may endanger the 
whole democratic structure. Here 
lies the fundamental reason why the 
youth of the nation should seize 
every opportunity to inform them- 
selves regarding the nature of de- 
mocracy and the obligations of the 
citizen under it. 





FRANK MURPHY 


Governor Frank Murphy of Michigan is 
a native son of the state he governs. He 
graduated from a university chair, in the 
department of law of the University of 
Detroit, to a judge- 
ship. In 1930, he 
was elected mayor 
of Detroit, but re- 
signed to be ap- 
pointed High Com- 
missioner of the 
Philippines by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. In 
October, 1936, he re- 
turned to the States, 
to run for governor 
of Michigan on a 
New Deal ticket, 
giving up an $18,000 a year job for a 
$5,000 one. As head of his state, Governor 
Murphy’s sympathies have been with the 
under-privileged. He was widely ac- 
claimed for the peaceful settlement of the 
strike of the United Automobile Workers 
against Chrysler and General Motors. 











DANIEL J. DOHERTY 


Daniel J. Doherty, National Comman- 
der of the American Legion, is running 
the affairs of that organization of 1,000,000 
ex-soldiers for 1937 and 1938. Born in 
Woburn, Massachu- 
setts, Commander 
Doherty was in the 
United States Navy 
during the World 
War. He saw no 
overseas service, 
but acted as a pay 
clerk in the Nor- 
folk Navy Yard. He 
is the sixth Com- 
mander who did not 
go overseas. Since 
he left the service, 
he has been a lawyer in Massachusetts and 
an assistant district attorney. Political 
prophets say he is a potential candidate 
for governor. Commander Doherty is a © 
quiet man and no extremist in his views. 
He generally favors a liberal policy in edu- 
cation and government, and is opposed to 
raids on the National Treasury for unnec- 
essary veterans’ pensions. 














OMMON to those who express 
their views of the meaning of 
democracy is the thought that only 
in great crises do we examine the 
structure of the institutions whose 
machinery we accept in the more 
normal periods of our national life. 
Our statesmen and historians who 
record the progress of democracy as 
it is found in the American “way of 
life” tell us that each new generation 
must go back to the founders to see 
what they had in mind. 

Such an examination reveals ex- 
amples of great -hearted citizens 
willing to suffer and sacrifice that 
their idea of ademocracy might grow 
and develop in the United States, 
and gives renewed faith to the aver- 
age American citizen, as he observes 
the equality of opportunity here 
granted him to develop according to 
his native talent, and to be accepted 
for what he is. And it is this type of 
American in the -mass, speaking 
through his elected representatives, 
who determines the pattern of our 
democracy. Through the contempo- 
rary course of government in much 
of the world, he learns that the only 
alternative to government by con- 
sent is the iron-shod force of the dic- 
tator. 

The idea that group demands have 
a significant part in shaping public 
opinion, which is the force through 
which America speaks, is. not repug- 
nant to the idea of majority rule. 
In the present crisis, it should be ap- 
parent that our type of democracy 
offers so much by contrast that we 
should be inspired to perpetuate its 
structure, thereby insuring a sound 
premise for future progress. 








GOOD DRIVING 


VI “Where de’ye think yer goin’?”’ 
By Dr. Herbert J. Stack 


OST experienced motorists 
M are cynics. Mention a sub- 

ject like “driving attitudes” 
and their lips start to curl in scorn. 
The only sensible driving attitude, 
they will tell you, is never expect 
the other fellow to give you a break. 
There seems to be nothing that com- 
pares with motoring for bringing out 
the hidden irascibility and cussed- 
ness in people. 

Just why it is that people who 
would never think of being rude or 
pugnacious under any other set of 
circumstances invariably insist upon 
being so once they get behind a steer- 
ing wheel should be a rich field of 
investigation for our psychologists. 
Can it be that a high-powered car 
gives some of us an inflated sense of 
self-importance? Men who are the 
essence of courtesy and kindness in 
their homes and offices turn sour and 
quarrelsome once they get into an 
automobile. It is close to a case of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. It would 
almost seem that unless one has 
learned how to snarl “Where de’ye 
think yer goin’?” and follow it up 
with an ample and assorted selec- 
tion of profanity, one hasn’t mas- 
tered the first rudiments of driving. 

There is no way of proving, of 
course, that this jungle spirit, is a 
contributing factor to the shameful 
annual accident toll. And yet I, for 
one, have my suspicions. I prefer to 
believe that there aren’t quite so 
many boors in the world as one can 
meet in a single evening of driving. 

Surely the reason for the ill-bred 
behavior of so many of us, once we’re 
driving, is due to a mistaken notion 
of the best system of self-defense. 
We get the idea that because there 
are so many freaks on the road, so 
many show-off drivers, so many 
speed-maniacs, that it’s only com- 
mon sense to have a supreme con- 
tempt for all our fellow drivers. 

The trouble with this attitude, is 
that it isn’t worthy of the machine 
age. We shouldn’t flatter ourselves 
that we can expect to control our 
automobiles when we haven’t yet 
learned to control our own tempers. 
Now that the motor car has come of 
age it’s high time that drivers grew 
up, too, instead of acting like a lot of 
nasty, retarded children. 

One of the things this country 
needs is an Emily Post of the high- 
ways. A way should be found for 
putting the impatient horn-tooting 
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motorist in his place. Richard A. 


Douglas in a little book entitled, 


Common Sense in Driving Your Car 
(Longmans, Green) rightly remarks 
that promiscuous “horn-blowing is 
pure hostility ... the grunt of the 
savage armed with a two-ton club.” 

Another unpleasant steering wheel 
character is the superior male, whose 
favorite snort, when a nearby car 
does the unexpected, is “Just like a 
woman.” It is probably useless to 
tell this conceited chap that the evi- 





This picture shows the apparatus used for conducting the Miniature Highway Train- 
ing Test at the drivers’ clinic of Harvard University’s Traffic Bureau. This testing 
machine was designed by T. W. Forbes of the Harvard Bureau. The driver being 
tested sits in a standard automobile seat equipped with regulation steering wheel, 
braking, clutch pedal, starter, accelerator, ignition switch, etc. He-is enclosed ia 
a cab so that he can see only through the small windshield in front of him. After 
he has turned on the ignition and gone into gear, the road, which is in reality an 
endless belt, moves toward him at a speed which is regulated by the gear ratio he 
is using and by his accelerator. The road moving toward him gives him the impres 
sion of moving down a road just as we get the impression of moving down a 

in a moving picture theatre. The subject taking the test is called upon to pass cars 
going in his direction without a collision with oncoming cars. To test his ability to 
meet emergencies, he is thrust into a variety of dangerous situations within a period 
of three minutes. Then his performance is checked for cars passed safely, accidents 
avoided, etc. This drivers clinic is in charge of Dr. Harry DeSilva. The picture of 
vigilance machine which appeared in the October 2, 1937, Scholastic should also 
have been credited to Dr. DeSilva. The announcement was unfortunately omitted. 


dence supporting the notion that wo- 
men drivers are less competent than 
men is decidedly slim. In fact, data 
from the state of Connecticut for 
1934-1935 show that there were only 
29 fatal and 3,030 non-fatal accidents 
for 100,000 licensed women drivers 
to 143 fatal and 6,571 non-fatal mis- 
haps for an equal number of men. 
Although other states, too, have re- 
ported higher accident rates among 
men than women drivers, it must be 
admitted that this isn’t conclusive 


proof that women are safer drivers 
either. The only sure proof would be 
a comparison of the number of ae. 
cidents to the number of Miles 
driven. This ancient argument js 
mentioned only as an example of the 
average driver’s over-readiness to 
blame anybody but himself. 

And it is because of all this that 
it is necessary for drivers to exam. 
ine their driving attitudes and to try 
to improve them. Politeness should 
not continue to be a sadly lacking 
quality on our highways. Courtesy 
and good-manners should be con- 
sidered indispensible requirements 
of good driving. Trivial acts of 
thoughtfulness toward others, such 
as waving to a pedestrian to pass in 
front of you, or to another motorist 
that he has a clear road to pass you 
if he wishes, should become an in- 











emmeen 
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grained part of your code of the road. 
All the world respects good sports- 
manship. Driving is not competition; 
we are not trying to beat the other 
fellow. If we want to get the most 
enjoyment (and safety) out of mo 
toring, let’s try to help our fellow 
motorists to get a little, too. 








(The puzzle pictures on the opposilé 
page are a part of the National Safe Driv 
ers Test of the National Bureau of Ca* 
ualty and Surety Underwriters. The com 
rect answers will be found on page 38) 
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Who’s at Fault Here? 


(Test Your Knowledge of Good Driving Habits) 


Each of the drawings below show one dangerous the bottom of the page. Write (in the little blocks 
driving practice. In each of the illustrations, there is under each picture) the number of the dangerous 
just one car at fault. A list of the faulty driving prac- driving practice which you think applies and the let- 
tices, which the pictures illustrate, will be found at ter of the driver or car at fault. 

















Dangerous practice [] Dangerous practice [] Dangerous practice [] 
Driver at fault Oo Driver at fault oO Driver at fault oO 
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Dangerous practice (] Dangerous practice [1] Dangerous practice (] 
Driver at fault C Driver at fault O Driver at fault O 


























Dangerous practice [] Dangerous practice [_] Dangerous practice [] 
Driver at fault oO Driver at fault oO Driver at fault oO 


List of Dangerous Driving Practices 


1. Passing “stop” light. 5. Trying to pass with inadequate room, 
2. Too fast for conditions of highway. 6. Inattention while driving. 

3. Parking car along highway. 7. Hogging the road. 

4, Passing on curve. 8. Turning at intersection improperly. 


9. Speeding by parked cars at intersections. 









THE ADVENTURES OF CHICO (Direct- 
ed by Stacy Woodard. Photographed 
by Stacy and Horace Woodard. Distrib- 
uted by Ed Oakford, Fanchon and 
Marco Agency.) 


About two years ago the brothers 
Woodard betook themselves, their 
cameras, and the idea for a film to 
Mexico. They spent a year and a half 
in the Mexican interior, and they have 
brought back a film which is worth 
all that time and trouble. 

The Adventures of Chico is the very 
human story of a boy’s love for ani- 
mals. Chico, a little Mexican boy in a 
straw hat and white suit, and his fa- 
ther, a peon who traps quail for a liv- 
ing, are the only hu- 
man actors in the 
film; but they do not 
complete the cast of 
characters. One of 
the finest members 
of the castisaroad- %& 
runner bird, whom ‘& 
the Mexicans call 
paisano (fellow- 
countryman); there 
are two mischievous 
coatis (raccoon-like 
animals) who steal 
into the adobe hut, 
while Chico and his 
father are away, 
raid the larder, and 
fall asleep on the 
kitchen shelf, their 
long noses white 
from poking in the 
flour pot; there is a 
nest of baby arma- 
dillos, a doe bath- 
ing her young fauns, and a raccoon 
who dances in a pond, catches a fish in 
his mouth, and then carefully washes 
it before eating it for supper; and, fi- 
nally, there is a breath-taking battle 
between the paisano and a rattlesnake. 
This final episode probably required 
the prayers as well as the skill of the 
photographers. Roadrunner birds do 
kill rattlesnakes, but no one knew the 
outcome of this particular battle until 
it was filmed—and over. 

No doubt it was necessary to use 
screen and telescopic lens in photo- 
graphing these camera-shy animals. At 
any rate, their performances are su- 
perb. They have the meaningful ex- 
pressions of Walt Disney characters, 
but they are very much alive. There is 
enough of a plot to hold the film to; 
gether, but never to detract from Chico 
and his friends of the forest, and 
Chico himself furnishes the running 
commentary in English, Mexican style. 

It would be wrong to call this an 
animal film, because that makes you 
think of jungle beasts. The Adventures 
of Chico belongs by itself—in a top- 
notch classification. 


Film Footnotes 


Jezebel (Warner Bros.) A story of 
the deep South in the days before the 
Civil War, with a goodly collection 
of plantation scenes, Southern belles 
and beaus, and a dash of yellow fever. 
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FOLLOWING the FILMS _ Deciding on Alcohol 


As a sneak preview of the much-be- 
lated screen play of Gone with the 
Wind, it is a false-alarm, but Bette 
Davis’ brilliant characterization of the 
heroine will make “whichever” Scar- 
lett O’Hara look to her laurels. 


Storm in a Teacup (United Artists) 
is chock full of laughs, Scotch burrs, 


Irish brogues, and a political skirmish * 


which turns the town of Baikie, Scot- 
land, upside-down. The innocent cause 
of it all is a mongrel named Patsy, 
owned by Mrs. Hegarty, who is too 
poor to pay her dog license, but too 
Irish not to fight for her pet. How Patsy 
gets into politics is lively stuff. 





Gaiety Girls (United Artists) A 
British-made musical which substi- 
tutes good tunes and genuine comedy 
for the usual super-spectacle scenes. A 
very pleasant change. 

King of Newsboys (Republic) starts 
out to be another story on the “Dead 
End” theme, but, when it jumps from 
penthouse to night club to racetrack, 
it loses any theme whatsoever. Looks 
like the script writers got their signals 
crossed. 

Battle of Broadway (20th Century- 
Fox) pictures Victor McLaglen as a 
Legionnaire at the New York conven- 
tion, whose sole mission seems to be 
the untangling of a romance between 
his boss’ son and a chorus girl, and 
the entanglement of everybody else. 
The film is unworthy both of McLag- 
len and of the Legion. 

Rose of the Rio Grande (Monogram) 
has been resurrected from silent film 
days without brushing off the dust, it 
seems. The hero, whose business is to 
break up a band of Mexican rebels, 
persists in bursting into song at the 
most improbable moments. 

Joy of Living (RKO). Screwy, but 
also very funny, thanks to the excellent 
teamwork of Irene Dunne and Douglas 
Fairbanks, Jr. The story concerns an 
actress who has never had time for fun, 
but she gets a double dose from Fair- 
banks. The skating scene is tops! 


(Concluded from page 6) 


crossing the street or operating a ma- 
chine lathe or drill, will be just go 
much slower to stop, change his posgi- 
tion, cut off gas, put on brakes, or 
whatever else he should do when see- 
ing or hearing or feeling a signal that 
warns him of danger or threatens an 
accident. If a man with a little alcohol 
in his blood is driving a car at thirty- 
five miles an hour and his ordinary 
reaction time of eye to hand of about 
1/1000 of a second is slowed by six to 
ten per cent he will be likely to stop his 
car fifteen feet further along the street 
than if his mind and nervous system 
had not been depressed and their reae- 
tions delayed by the drug. Many acci- 
dents happen in the factory and on the 
road because people’s minds are often 
dulled, at least temporarily, by alco- 
hol. Read Alcohol and Human Effi- 
ciency, a classical monograph of the 
Carnegie Institution by Professor Wal- 
ter L. Miles of Yale University. 

But quite apart from the muscular 
and nervous incompetence of the user 
of alcohol there is the deceptive sense 
of superiority, of competence, of cour- 
age, of judgment which alcohol gives 
many a user. Many a boy or girl who 
wants to be admired, to be popular, to 
be thought a leader or a good sport, 
takes to alcohol because they seem to 
themselves when under its effects, very 
much better in mind and body than 
they really are. Alcohol removes our 
ordinary sense of self-criticism, and 
restraint of word and action! 

Grown men and women use alcohol 
often to escape from their worries, 
their fatigue, the anxieties and dis- 
appointments of the day’s work, and 
to forget themselves and their affairs. 

Of course the worries are there just 
the same when the drug effect has 
worn off the next day, and they are 
less able to meet them because of the 
after effects of the drug. This decep- 
tive sense of escape, of superiority, of 
irresponsibility, is the main reason that 
the moderate user of alcohol often 
tends to become an immoderate user. 

Each of us must choose what we 
put into our mouths. No legislation can 
really protect us against our own mis- 
takes of judgment. It seems to me that 
we know enough about alcohol and its 
effects on man to decide each for our- 
selves that we are better off without it 
and that our lives will be happier and 
longer and freer from regrets if we ex- 
clude alcohol from what we take into 
our mouths and stomachs. 

It is well to learn early in life when 
to say “No! Thank you.” You will go 
further and be more respected if you 
have an opinion of your own, and make 
your own decision as to what you will 
eat and drink than if you join the “yes 
men” and follow the crowd. 

We know now that alcohol is a drug 
and not a food, a depressant and not a 
stimulant, a narcotic and habit form- 
ing poison which injures first and most 
severely the most delicate and pre- 
cious of the organs of the human body, 
the mind of man. 
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President Plans to Resume 
Spending to Halt Slump 


Drastic steps are planned by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and his advisors to 
end the present business slump. They 
want to halt the alarming downward 
trend that the lines on the chart, here 
produced, have been taking since the 
latter part of 1937. 

From a multitude of plans, some 
calling for “more spending,” others 
for “less spending,” the President has 
selected a ‘‘middle course.”’ His plan 
calls for government loans of $1,500,- 
000,000 to states, cities and 


Administrator Harry Hopkins also 
declared that the Works Progress 
Administration must expand its pro- 
gram to provide a job for every able- 
bodied worker. (See p. 25-S.) 


Senate Revises Tax Bill 
to Aid Business Z 


Turning its back firmly on the 
President’s leadership, the Senate 
Finance Committee has drastically 
changed the tax revision bill of 1938 
and introduced it for a final vote in 
the Senate. Little or no opposition 
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Congressional Committee to 
Investigate TVA Tangle 


A joint Congressional committee, 
composed of five Representatives and 
Senators, is ready to shed some light 
on the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
In selecting the committee, Vice- 
President Garner and Speaker of the 
House Bankhead carried out their 
promise to appoint members who 
have not associated themselves with 
the two-year dispute between Ex- 
Chairman Arthur E. Morgan, and 
Harcourt Morgan, the new chairman, 





other public bodies. No in- 
terest would be charged 
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and David E. Lilienthal, the 
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board. (Schol., April 9, p. 











and the money could be 110 
paid back over a 50-year 
period. The government 100 
obtains this money by bor- 
rowing it from banks, and 90 
the only cost involved 
would be the interest that 80 
would be paid for this fund. 


Since interest rates, for the 70 
use of the money, would be 
spread over several years, 
this lending program would 
not cause an immediate 5 
drain on the treasury. 

In addition to this $1,- 40 
500,000,000 “pump - prim- 
ing” proposal, which will 
be presented to Congress, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration has been authorized to loan 
another $1,500,000,000 to “‘little busi- 
nessmen” who can show that they 
are unable to obtain credit from the 
banks. The RFC was established dur- 
ing President Hoover’s administra- 
tion to prop up hard-pressed banks, 
insurance companies and railroads. 
The President believes that the pres- 
ent slump has been caused by a 
shortage of ready money, and by the 
halting of government spending in 
the past year. He hopes the new pro- 
gram will pep up business. Critics 
insist, however, that these “pump- 
priming” operations won’t help. They 
say such programs only increase the 
national debt, which is near the dan- 
ger point, and make business men 
More afraid to risk money on new 
ventures. 

Ignoring charges that his new pro- 
gram will be “self-defeating” be- 
cause it will destroy the business 
confidence it hopes to create, the 
President also plans to increase work 
relief expenditures for the 1938-1939 
fiscal year. Experts believe he will 
ak Congress for $2,000,000,000—an 
increase of half billion over last 
year’s initial appropriation. WPA 
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has been met by the bill. The House 
membership had already revolted 
against efforts to retain the undis- 
tributed profits tax in the form of a 
“third basket” levy, and the Sen- 
ate Committee made more changes. 

In a 52- page report, Chairman 
Harrison of the Finance Committee 
contended that the revised measure 
would aid business recovery by re- 
moving: tax policies that have ham- 
pered business expansion. The com- 
mittee feels that the two most 
important changes are in the undis- 
tributed profits tax and the capital 
gains tax. Critics said these two taxes 
were harmful, and the committee 
believes that its changes will restore 
business confidence. 

The undistributed profits tax was 
criticized because it prevented firms 
from holding money for expansion 
or the payment of old debts. The 
capital gains tax, levied on profits 
made by the sale of stocks or prop- 
erty, was said to discourage new 
business enterprises because inves- 
tors’ gains were heavily taxed and 
any losses could not be used to lower 
total taxes. The revised levy allows 
losses to be balanced more evenly 
against gains. 


Automobiles and Furniture, 


other members of the 
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13-S.) 

Besides investigating the 
controversy in the TVA 
board, the committee will 
inquire into the activities 
of utilities companies in so 
far as they are related to 
the TVA. The TVA recent- 
ly won a case in the Su- 
preme Court against eight- 
een companies that tried to 
block its sale of electric 
power to cities in the Ten- 
nessee Valley area. (Schol., 
Feb. 12, p. 15-S.) Director 
aol Lilienthal is now busy dis- 
cussing plans to buy out the 
properties of the Common- 
wealth and Southern Corporation, 
which operates in the TVA territory. 

The five House members on the 
TVA committee are: James M. Mead 
(D) of New York; William J. Driver 
(D) of Arkansas; Thomas A. Jen- 
kins (R) of Ohio; Charles A. Wol- 
verton (R) of New Jersey; and Ew- 
ing Thomason (D) of Texas. The 
Senators are: Vic Donahey (D) of 
Ohio; Fred H. Brown (D) of New 
Hampshire; and H. H. Schwartz of 
Wyoming. The two Republicans se- 
lected—Minority Leader Charles L. 
McNary of Oregon and William E. 
Borah of Idaho — refused to serve. 
McNary said he was too busy and 
Borah contended that the committee 
was too large to be efficient. Senator 
Frazier of North Dakota and Sena- 
tor Capper of Kansas were then se- 
lected, but Senator Davis of Penn- 
sylvania was, expected to replace 
Capper. Senator Bridges of New 
Hampshire, bitter TVA foe, was ig- 
nored in the selections, although he 
demanded a post on the committee. 
Nebraska’s Senator Norris, “father” 
of the TVA, agreed to remain out of 
the inquiry if the joint committee 
contained no expressed enemies of 
the agency. 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS AROUND THE WORLD 





Loyalists in Last-Ditch Defense 
Against Franco Drive 


Despite the most desperate resis- 
tance, the Spanish Loyalist Govern- 
ment is losing a “last-ditch” defense 
against General Francisco Franco’s 
Rebel steamroller. It appears to be 
a question of but a few days before 
the Loyalists collapse, 
although the govern- 
ment is throwing all its 
resources into the con- 
flict. 

Isolated from the rest 
of Loyalist Spain by 
Franco’s smash to the 
Mediterranean Sea, 
the northeastern 
Province of Catalonia 
has taken drastic steps 
to halt the Rebels. Meet- 
ing in Barcelona, the 
Loyalist capital, the 
government gave Pre- 
mier Juan Negrin dicta- 
torial powers over Loy- 
alist Spain. Rival Catalan 
trade unions, which have 
hampered the Loyalists 
by their constant quar- 
reling, promised full co- 
operation. The govern- 
ment has decided to: 1. 
Force every man able to 
fight to join the army or 
serve as an auxiliary; 2. 
Suppress ruthlessly any outbreaks of 
dissatisfied elements; 3. Weed out 
known Rebel sympathizers behind 
Loyalist lines. 

The latest Rebel drive toward Bar- 
celona resulted in the capture of the 
main electric power plant at Tremp, 
which supplies most of Barcelona’s 
power. Loyalists were surprised and 
prevented from blasting dams which 
would have destroyed Rebel commu- 
nication lines along the Ebro and 
Segre Rivers. General Franco’s 
crushing offensive has been aided by 
German artillery, planes and men, 
and new Italian units. France has 
sent a little aid to the Loyalists, but 
the threat of trouble with Germany 
and Italy has made French officials 
cautious about sending war mate- 
rials to Spain in the face of Italian 
threats of general war. 


Surprising Chinese Army 
Balks Japanese Drives 


Japan’s army appears to be mak- 
ing more progress at home than it is 
in China. Military leaders have 
forced the Japanese Diet (parlia- 
ment) to approve a war mobilization 
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bill which places the nation’s indus- 
tries and farms under the most rigid 
control, and has been assailed as a 
“fascist bill.”” But in China, Japa- 
nese forces are meeting increasingly 
stern resistance from General Chiang 
Kai-shek’s troops. The arrival of 


more Russian artillery and airplanes: 


has aided the Chinese and brought a 





Herblock in Pittsburgh Press 
VICTORY IS IN SIGHT! 


sharp protest from Japan. Soviet of- 
ficials replied that since Japan has 
not officially admitted that “a war” 
is being waged in China they feel free 
to ship materials to the Chinese gov- 
ernment. 

Latest reports of the extremely 
critical fighting north of Nanking in- 
dicate that Japan has failed again to 
cut China’s “life line’”’—the east-west 
railroad running through Suchow. 
Japanese columns advancing from 
the north and the south have sought 
unsuccessfully to catch the defenders 
of Suchow in a pincer-like move- 
ment. Meanwhile Chinese guerilla 
forces have continued to cut com- 
munication lines and ambush iso- 
lated Japanese detachments. 

Japan’s attempts to organize “pup- 
pet’”’ Chinese governments in north 
and central China have not been very 
successful because the ablest Chinese 
officials won’t risk antagonizing the 
anti-Japanese sentiments of the peo- 
ple by joining these governments. In 
contrast, General Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Kuomintang party, which controls 
the official Chinese government is 
obtaining more cooperation from all 
parties. 


France Faces New “Crisis” 
As Blum Bows to Senate 


Strong detachments of mobile 
guards set up machine guns around 
the French Senate bulding last week 
following riotous demonstrations led 
by followers of Premier Leon Blum, 
Inside the building, the Senate was 
busy rejecting the Premier’s drastic 
program to raise money for the hard. 
pressed treasury (Schol., April 9, p, 
15-S.) Once more France experi- 
enced a “crisis,” as political leaders 
scrambled around to organize a new 
cabinet. (Schol., April 9, p. 15-S.) 

Since the 1936 elections, Blum, 
then Chautemps, Chautemps again, 
and then Blum again have tried to 
form stable governments and hold 
the support of the many political 
parties represented in the Chamber 
of Deputies and the Senate. Although 
the Popular Front combination of 
Socialists, Radical Socialists and 
Communists, can control the Cham- 
ber of Deputies if they cooperate, 
both Blum and Chautemps have lost 
power because the more moderate 
Radical Socialists have disagreed 
with the other Popular Front parties, 
And when a Premier cannot obtain a 
vote of confidence 
in the Chamber 
he must resign. 
Attempts to form 
a new Popular 
Front govern- 
ment have been 
balked by the re- 
fusal of Radical 
Socialists to serve 
with the Commu- 
nists. A proposal 
for a “national 
union” govern- 
ment to combine parties of all beliefs 
from the right wing to the extreme 
left wing has been blocked by the 
conservatives. Now, in rejecting Pre- 
mier Blum’s request for new powers 
to control finances and increase na- 
tional defense expenditures, the con- 
servative Senate wants a “national 
union” government which excludes 
the communists. This has aroused the 
fury of left wing leaders and labor 
unions, who threaten to call nation- 
wide strikes in protest. They insist 
that the Senate is ignoring the will of 
the people. 

At press time the latest “crisis” 
was being solved by the formation of 
a new cabinet under Premier Edou- 
ard Daladier, Radical Socialist Min- 
ister for National Defense, and the 
communists will be excluded. The 
situation, however, remains critical. 


DALADIER. 
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. 8. Accepts Mexican Pledge 
on Oil Properties Payment 


Despite Mexico’s seizure of Ameri- 
can and British oil company proper- 
ties a fortnight ago it appears that 
relations between the United States 
and her Southern neighbor may be 
mended shortly. Replying to an offi- 
cial protest from Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull, President Cardenas 
said Mexico would “honor her obli- 
gations” and begin immediate pay- 
ment for the properties. Accepting 
this promise, Secretary Hull said the 
Government would limit claims 
against Mexico to the actual value of 
the property involved. (Schol., April 
9, p. 15-S.) 

Britain, however, filed a strong 
protest. She “formally requested” 
the return of properties belonging to 
the Mexican Eagle Company, and 
was considering possible steps to en- 
force this demand. Since the United 
States considers that events in North 
and South American nations are her 
own direct concern, a strong British 
stand might meet with opposition 
from American officials. 

Besides the difficult problem of 
satisfying British complaints, the 
Mexican government has by no 
means solved the problem of paying 
for American oil properties. For 
years, foreign-owned oil companies 
have paid millions of dollars into the 
Mexican treasury in taxes. And when 
Mexico took over these companies, 
following their refusal to grant wage 
demands to employees, this tax in- 
tome was shut off. The Government’s 
widespread program of buying up 
land and distributing it to landless 
farmers had already burdened the 
treasury, and the disappearance of 
tax revenues has greatly increased 
Mexico’s financial worries. 


In addition, the United States 
Treasury has stopped its purchases 
of Mexican silver. Under the silver 
purchase policy of 1934 the Treasury 
has sought to raise the world price of 
silver and aid mining sections in the 
United States. The policy also aided 
Mexico, which is the world’s greatest 
silver producer. The sudden halt in 
silver purchases has, therefore, 
placed more strain on Mexican fi- 
nances, and weakened the value of 
the peso—her unit of money. In view 
of Mexico’s known shortage of ready 
cash, the United States still wonders 
how Mexico can honor her “obliga- 
tions.’”’ Secretary of State Hull ex- 
plained that America recognizes the 
Mexican right to expropriate foreign 
oil properties, but must insist on just 
payment. 

President Cardenas hopes to raise 
money for immediate payments by 
exporting oil to the United States. 
American oil companies are opposed, 
however, to accepting this plan since 
they don’t feel that the expropriation 
of their properties was legal. Latest 
reports hint of a deal whereby Fran- 
cis W. Rickett and Bernard E. Smith, 
famed British and American busi- 
ness promoters, would purchase 25,- 
000,000 barrels of oil and thereby 
provide President Cardenas with 
some ready cash. He could use this to 
make small payments to the Ameri- 
can oil companies, and have a chance 
of getting the United States Treasury 
to resume its silver purchases. 


Hitler Wins “‘Free”’ Plebiscite 
on Austrian Union 


“Are you in agreement with the 
reunion of Austria with the German 
Reich accomplished March 13, 1938, 
and do you vote for the list of our 
Fuehrer, Adolf Hitler?’ This was the 

question that 99.75 
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per cent of the Aus- 
trian voters answered 
last week with a yes. 
“Ja” (yes) voters 
had a circle the size of 
a half dollar in which 
to mark their “X,” 
while “Nein” (no) 
voters had to make 
their cross in a circle 
only as large as a 
dime. The name Adolf 
Hitler was printed in 
heavy black letters on 
the ballots. Hitler and 
Field Marshal Her- 
mann Goering, his 
right-hand man, con- 
ducted a _ vigorous 
campaign preceding 
the plebiscite, and 
the Fuehrer said the 
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N. Y. Daily News 
Oil bearing provinces of Mexico (Shaded) 


vote “surpassed all 
my expectations.” But 





“JUMPING BEAN” 

Winston Spencer Churchill, known 
widely as “one of the best-hated men in 
British politics,” appears to be the com- 
ing man of the hour in England. Conser- 
vatives, who dislike businessman Prime 
Minister Chamber- 
lain’s policy of 
‘*peace at any 
price,” believe that 
Churchill may soon 
be given a cabinet 
post or even replace 
Chamberlain. The 
holder of every post 
. in the cabinet ex- 

€ cept that of Prime 
%, Minister, Churchill 


‘J has had many years 
CHURCHILL 





of experience in 
government affairs. 
Possessing a razor- 
edge tongue, daring in his thoughts and 
actions, though uncertain as a Mexican 


‘jumping bean, he is considered a match 


for the rough and tumble tactics of Mus- 
solini and Hitler. 

Churchill enjoyed the advantages of a 
good home in his youth and received a 
satisfactory education. Sent to the army, 
he distinguished himself for bravery and 
also carved out quite a reputation as a 
writer. Entering Parliament he soon was 
recognized as “a politician with brains.” 
He has a massive head, a pugnacious nose, 
and thrusts a cigar in his mouth at a defiant 
angle. Fond of wearing hats that are always 
small and ancient, he is described by oppo- 
nents as “a man who wears funny hats.” 
Because of his record as navy minister and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, some Britons 
believe in him, but’ many think that 
Churchill is out to help only Churchill. 
A “tory” conservative, he is likely to 
jump into the liberal camp and back to 
the conservatives several times a month. 
Enemies say he can’t be trusted, but they 
have to admit that he was correct in 
guessing the dangerous rate of Germany’s 
rearmament program. 








with Heinrich Himmler and his se- 
cret police busy rounding up thou- 
sands of anti-Nazis the outcome of 
this ‘free plebiscite” was no sur- 
prise. (Schol., April 2, p. 10.) 

Voters throughout the German 
Reich were asked to vote on the 
question of Austro-German union, 
and for Hitler’s list of 1,717 Deputies 
for the “Greater German Reichstag.” 
Over 50,000,000 ballots were cast. In 
Germany the yes vote totaled 99.08 
per cent, not as good as the Austrian 
record. 

Following Theodor Cardinal In- 
nitzer’s public support of Hitler’s 
plebiscite, the spiritual head of Aus- 
tria’s 6,000,000 Catholics was called 
to Rome by Pope Pius. After what 
was reported as a dramatic audi- 
ence with the Pope, Cardinal In- 
nitzer issued a statement in which 
he retreated somewhat from his pre- 
vious stand. But the Austrian press, 
was not allowed to print it. 

The United States officially recog- 
nized Hitler’s annexation of Austria 
by changing its legation in Vienna to 
a consulate. It also informed Ger- 
many that the Austrian debt to the 
United States must be paid. 
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U. S. Challenges Japan’s Navy; 
Plans 45,000-Ton Ships 


Notice has been given by the 
United States, Britain and France 
that a battleship building race is 
about to start. These nations have 
accused Japan of exceeding the 1936 
naval treaty limits on the size of bat- 
tleships and cruisers, and are pre- 
pared to increase the size of their 
own warships. The 1936 treaty, 
signed by the United States, 


portant problems demand attention. 
The present Constitution, written 
originally in 1777, still contains an 
interesting phrase which dates back 
to Revolutionary War days: “All 
grants of land within this state made 
by King George of Great Britain— 
null and void.” 

Of the delegates, elected last No- 
vember, 92 are Republicans, 75 are 
Democrats, and one is a Democrat 
elected with Republican and Ameri- 





Britain and France, limited 
battleships to 35,000 tons, but 
contained an “escalator 
clause,” providing that if any 
non-signer of the treaty ex- 
ceeded the treaty limits, the 
other powers could follow suit 
after giving notice. Several 
months ago the three naval 
powers demanded that Japan 
announce her naval plans, and 
say whether she was building 
45,000-ton battleships. Japan 
refused, so the “escalator 
clause” has been invoked. 
The United States navy fol- 
lowed up this action by asking 
Congress for additional funds 
to build three 45,000-ton bat- 
tleships, instead of the 35,000- 














ton ships already provided in 

the big navy program. (Schol., 

Feb. 26, p. 15-S; April 2, p. 

13-S.) Japan, claiming to have no 
designs against America, insists that 
U. S. plans to build 45,000-ton bat- 
tleships are a threat to her Far East- 
ern interests. American critics of a 
big navy oppose the larger ships as 
unnecessary for a policy of self-de- 
fense only. Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull said recently, however, that 
we should be prepared to defend 
American interests anywhere in the 
world. He objects to “putting a wall 
around” our naval operations. 


Delegates Study Changes in 
New York Constitution 


New York State’s Constitutional 
Convention, which is to draft changes 
in the Constitution for submission to 
the voters next November, is now 
holding sessions in Albany. Natural- 
ly the deliberations of the delegates 
will be closely watched by all New 
Yorkers. And since New York is the 
most populous state, whose laws 
have often been copied by other 
states, the whole country will study 
the Albany convention. 

Not since 1894 has the bulky, 39,- 
000-word State Constitution — four 
times as large as the Federal Con- 
stitution—been given a general re- 
vision. The work of the last conven- 
tion, in 1915, was rejected by the 
voters, and in view of changing con- 
ditions in the past 23 years many im- 
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Herblock for N.E.A. Service 


FOREIGN POLICY BOILED DOWN 


can Labor party support. The dele- 
gates have been asked to keep poli- 
tics out of their work, but the 1940 
race for the Governorship and the 
Presidency of the United States are 
so near that political considerations 
will undoubtedly. influence action. 
The presiding officer of the conven- 
tion is Chief Judge Frederick E. 
Crane of the Court of Appeals. A lib- 


eral Republican, Judge Crane’s selec-_ 


tion was a set-back for “old guard” 
conservative Republicans. A brief 
review of several questions that are 
likely to confront the convention re- 
veals many “political sore-spots:” 

1. Reapportionment: Should the 
number of Assemblymen and the size 
of Senatorial districts be changed to 
take care of population growth in 
New York City, which contains more 
than half of the state’s population? 
If this were done, Democratic down- 
state New York would gain at the 
expense of Republican up-state New 
York. A hot political fight is in pres- 
pect. 2. The Powers of Government: 
How much freedom from State in- 
terference should a city enjoy? When 
does a city matter become the con- 
cern of the State? 3. Unicameral Leg- 
islature: Should New York adopt the 
one house legislature, now used by 
Nebraska? (Schol., Sept. 18, 1937, p. 
10.) 4. Public Welfare: Permanent 
social security, housing, and relief 
undertakings demand attention. 








NLRB Holds Contract Part 
of Bargaining Process 


An advanced step was taken last 
week by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, Federal government 
agency authorized under the Wag- 
ner Act to oversee collective bar- 
gaining between unions and employ- 
ers. The Board has declared that the 
Inland Steel Company violated the 


, Wagner Act by announcing that no 


contract would be signed even if col- 
lective bargaining talks were suc- 
cessful. This ruling is important 
because the Supreme Court, in up- 
holding the Wagner Act on April 12. 
1937, added that the law did not 
“compel” an employer to make a con- 
tract although it does require him to 
bargain with a union. But the Board 
now contends that collective bar- 
gaining is a farce unless the employ- 
er concludes the negotiations with a 
signed contract showing his “good 
faith.” The Inland’s refusal to sign a 
contract led to one of the several 
bloody “Little Steel” strikes of last 
summer. 


America’s “Man of Mystery” in 
World War Dies at 79 


Colonel Edward Mandell House, 79, in- 
timate of President Woodrow Wilson and 
a “maker of history,” died a fortnight ago. 
Although he remained a private citizen 
without desire for public office, Colonel 
House exerted a 
great influence on 
American political 
affairs from 1911 to 
1919. His efforts for 
Wilson, then Gover- 
nor of New Jersey, 
helped elect him 
President in 1912. 
He advised Wilson 
on legislation and 
governmental poli- 
cies, and traveled to 
Europe in an effort 
to prevent the war 
that he could see 
was imminent. It was Colonel House's be- 
lief that an alliance between Britain, Ger- 
many and the United States could pre- 
serve peace. Unable to prevent the World 
War, House advised President Wilson be- 
fore and during America’s participation 
in the conflict. 

During the Versailles peace conference, 
House sought a “just peace” that would 
not punish Germany unnecessarily. Fail- 
ing in this policy, House warned the 
French that they were sowing the seeds 
of another world conflict. He died shortly 
after Hitler’s re-armed, and vengeful Ger- 
man Reich absorbed Austria and looked 
forward to new conquests that threaten 
France’s security. As the representative 
of President Wilson, House became known 
as the “other self,’ and was called “the 
man of mystery.” The President’s refusal 
to follow House’s advice on post-war 
policies caused a break in their long 
friendship. In recent years he has re 
mained aloof from politics, although he 
did advise President Roosevelt in 1933. 

Colonel House—the title was gained as 
a member of the staff of a Texas Gover- 
nor—was born in 1858, the son of a well- 
to-do-banker. 
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Anew version of the play based on Washington Irving’s 
Classic, as arranged for production under the super- 
vision of Garrett H. Leverton of the Northwestern 


University Theatre. 


By Walter Kerr 


This is the eighth in a series of Plays for High School Theatres edited 
by Margaret Mayorga, with the cooperation of Samuel French, Inc. 


Copyright, 1937, by Samuel French 


Editor’s Note: Although this version 
of Rip Van Winkle does not stem from 
the famous Joseph Jefferson version, 
Walter Kerr has retained the tradi- 
tional legendary incidents and the 
flavor of the various plays that have 
been written about the character of 
Rip. The scenes here designated are 
simple ones for amateurs to arrange, 
but the cast is a large one, calling on 
21 boys, 4 girls, and 6 extras—although 
many of the parts may be doubled. The 
acting, as well as the costuming, sug- 
gests a certain amount of stylization in 
keeping with’ the fantastic spirit of the 
plot itself and with the abundance of 
horse-play included in this version. 


» The story itself is among the classics, 


and has proved to young and old its 
acceptability on the stage for almost 
a century. 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 
Rie VAN WINKLE 
AtIcE VAN WINKLE, Rip’s sister 
JupitH VAN WINKLE, Rip’s daughter 
WILHELM 
HERMAN VAN SLAUS 
both suitors for Judith’s hand 
Derrick VAN SLAUS, the villaye money- 
lender 
KNICKERBOCKER, the village schoolmas- 
ter 
Nick VeppER, the tavern-keeper 
Henprik Hupson 
THE Dwarrs 


Act I 


Rip Van Winkle, irresponsible scape- 
grace of a Dutch settlement in the 
Kaatskill Mountains, has mortgaged 
most of his property to Derrick Van 
Slaus, although he has thoughtfully 
set aside a small portion in his daugh- 
ter’s name. As he comes from the forest 
with his empty game bag and gun 
slung over his shoulder, he is happily 
unaware of the trouble his irresponsi- 
bility may cause, and is thinking only 
of Nick Vedder’s good beer that will 
tefresh him at the village tavern. 


JupITH (Joyfully): Father! (She runs 
to him; leaps into his arms.) 
Rie (Kissing her): My little Judy! 
WitHELM: Hello, Mr. Van Winkle. 





Rip: It is always nice to find some- 
one who is glad to see me, and that’s a 
fact. 

WILHELM: I am glad to see you, sir. 

Rie: Are you, Wilhelm? That is very 
encouraging to an old man. 

JUDITH: You’re not very old, are you, 
Father? 

Rip: Well, around home I am an 
old this and an old that and all the 
time an old something else, but it’s 
always an old something. So I guess I 
must be old. (He chuckles to himself 
and then roars out) Nick Vedder! Take 
care of your customers. 

WILHELM: Do you like ale, sir, be- 
cause you are displeased with the 
world? 

Ripe: Who said that? I love the world. 
It’s a good place. When God made it 
He made it good and when He put ale 
in it, He made it better. (Calling) Nick 
Vedder! Do you hear? 

Vedder (Appears in the doorway of 
the tavern): I hear very well, thank ye. 
Especially when the good Dame has 
been by and limbered up my eardrums. 

Rip: So long as she goes by, you’re 
lucky. She stopped permanently at my 
house. Bring me a glass, or the devil 
take you. 

VEDDER: Can you pay? 

Rip: Did you ever know me when 
I couldn’t pay? 

VEDDER: Yes. 

Rip: Well, I’m the same fellow. Bring 
me a glass. 

VEDDER: Well, it’s against my judg- 
ment— 

Rip: Your judgment told you to give 
me a drink yesterday, didn’t it? 

VEDDER: Yes, but— 

Rip: You wouldn’t go back on your 
judgment, would you? 

VEDDER: Well, no, but— 

Rip: Then bring me a glass. I’ll pay 
you when. 

VEDDER: When what? 

Rie: Did I say when what? 

VEDDER: No, but— 

Rip: That’s it—when I pay you. If I 
said I’d pay you tomorrow, would you 
believe me? 

VEDDER: No. 

Rip: Good! Remember that tomore- 
row. Now bring me a glass. 


Note: In English Edition, pages 13-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 





(Vedder goes into tavern reluctantly, 
and a moment later reappears with a 
glass of ale.) 

Rip: Nick Vedder, you are a man of 
your word. 

. VEDDER: One day Ill get over my 
soft-headedness and my word will be 
no. When you were a young man, Rip, 
the villagers all said you were a man 
of promise. I didn’t know what they 
meant till the day I started serving you 
liquor. (Rip snaps his fingers, slaps his 
hand on the table, and grabs up the 
glass to drink; it is an old habit of his.) 

Rip (Raising the glass): Here’s to 
your good health, your family’s good 
health, and may you all live long and 
prosper. 

JupITH: You wish everybody well, 
don’t you, Father? 

Rip: Everybody I can think of, 
Judith. 

WILHELM: Even Dame Van Winkle? 

Rie: Shhh! Now you spoil it. I was 
trying hard not to think of her. 

JupiTH: You wish your sister Alice 
well, don’t you? 

Rip: Sure—and I’m not'the only one, 
and that’s a fact. 

WILHELM: But she’s very unhappy. 

Rip: You bet she’s unhappy. She’s in 
love, ain’t she? 

(When Judith tells him that Alice 
is unhappy because she has no wed- 
ding gift to bring to Mr. Knickerbocker, 
Rip is sobered for a moment. And when, 
a little later, Rip finds Alice in tears, 
he heedlessly promises her to raise two 
hundred guineas. Rip’s predicament is 
just what Derrick Van Slaus needs to 
give him the opportunity of getting 
control of the remainder of Rip’s land. 
He arranges to lend the money on 





Judith’s property, with the understand- 
ing that when Judith comes of age she 
is to marry his son or forfeit the lands 
—unless Rip himself pays back the 
loan before that time.) 

Van Staus (Handing Rip a small bag 
of gold): And there’s yours, Rip. Three 
hundred in gold, and not an ounce less. 
Now you've only to sign the paper. 

Rip (evasively): After we drink. (He 
begins his little ceremony before drink- 
ing.) 
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Van Staus: Will you not do me the 
courtesy of signing first and joining 
me in the drink afterward? 

Rip: Oh, well—it’s the devil’s work 
and done soon enough, I guess. (Ready 
to sign the paper) You're sure it says 
what you said it says? 

Van Staus: To the letter. 

Rip: Twenty years, ain’t it? 

Van Staus: To the day. 

Rip: Three hundred guineas? 

Van Staus: To the ounce. 

Rip: You won’t tell Dame Van 
Winkle? 

Van Staus: To the devil with Dame 
Van Winkle! Will you sign that paper? 

Rip: Now you've said something I 
agree with, and that’s a fact. Here goes! 
(Rip signs the paper. Van Slaus places 
it in his pocket.) 

Van Siaus: A good deed well done. 

Rip: It ain’t done yet. You gave me 
twenty years to pay. 

Van Staus: By all means—twenty 
years! (He raises his glass.) 

Ripe: (Snapping his fingers, slapping 
the table and raising his glass): Here’s 
to your good health, to your family’s 
good health, and may you all live long 
and prosper. 

Act 2 


Rip then seeks Alice, in order to give 
her the gold for her dowry, and his 
walk takes him past the foot of a dark 
hill in the mountains, where he meets 
a little man trying to carry a big keg 
of beer. Rip assists him,'and the two 
climb to the hide-out of Hendrik Hud- 
son, who is busy at a game of ninepins 
with his band of dwarfs. 


Swaccer: You may put it down now. 

Rip (Hopefully, considering the con- 
tents): Down? 

SwacceEr: On the ground, that is. 

Rip (Disappointedly): Oh. I thought 
—(He heaves the keg heavily to the 
ground, in front of the oblong rock.) 

SwacceR: You should never think 
when not to think does as well. 

Rie: What does it do? 

Swaccer: The function of the mind 
is to make man happy. When man is 
already happy, he should make it his 
business to stay there. 

Rip: But I’m not happy. I’m tired— 
and thirsty. 
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Swaccer: If you were not thirsty, 
you would not drink. If you did not 
drink, you would not be happy. 

Rip: And that’s a fact. 

Swaccer: Therefore you are happy 
because you are thirsty. It is all a mat- 
ter of logic. (Sharply) Don’t contradict 
me. 

Swaccer (To the dwarfs, at play): 
The game may resume. This stranger 
is a friend. 

Nus: All strangers are friends. Only 
the people you know are ever enemies. 

Rip: Have you got enemies, too? 

Wo (Playing ninepins; he stops a 
moment, seriously): Many more than 
two. 

Swaccer: It began with two. 

Nus: Everything begins with two. 

Wo: Except arithmetic. That begins 
with one. 

Loon: Nothing is ever won in the 
beginning. (He bowls). 

SwaccGerR (Jumps over the passing 
bowling-ball neatly): Do not listen to 
him. He is a pessimist. 

Rip: But he talks the loudest. 

Hupson: Sad things must always be 
the loudest and biggest because they 
bore from without, glad things may be 
small and quiet and unnoticed because 
they spring from within. 

Rie: Are you the king here? 

Hupson: We are all kings, but they 
have thrown away their crowns. I have 
kept mine. 

Rip: I don’t see it. 

Hupson: That is because you are 
looking at my head. You humans are 
funny creatures. First you make up 
your minds that if a certain thing 
exists it must be in a certain place. 
And when you do not see it in that 
place, you at once conclude that it 
does not exist. Now, if you had looked 
at my waistline, you would have found 
it. You see, it was much too large for 
my head, so I use it for a belt. (Rip 
examines his waistline curiously, and, 
right enough, there is a crown encir- 
cling the small body.) 

Ripe: A crown for a belt, and that’s 
a fact! (The dwarfs laugh shrilly) And 
what have you done with the belt? 

Hupson: It is holding up one of my 
stockings. (The other hangs down 
loosely.) A belt is satisfied when it is 
doing some useful work. You humans 
should learn that. 

Rip: Indeed, I can well believe you 
are the leader of this crew, for you’re 
crazier than any of them. (With another 
shrill laugh, those near Center scatter 
back to their original places.) 

SwacceEr: His name is Hendrik Hud- 
son. That is a better name than Rip 
Van Winkle. 

Hupson (Shakes Swagger violently 
and throws him to the ground.) Will 
you always provoke an argument, 
Swagger, my lad? 

Wo (to Rip): If you did not listen 
and we did not talk, we would have 
more time to drink. 

Rip (This interests him): Is that a 
fact? (Eagerly) I ain’t listening any 
more. (All at once they all cease talk- 
ing and look at Rip. After a moment 
they look at each other and nod sagely. 
Then they rise and file quickly across 
to the keg where each is given a flagon. 
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When Rip is finished, he smacks his 
lips and almost begins to speak but sees 
everyone staring disapproval at him 
Hudson thereupon brings him a sete 
ond flagon, but this time Rip drinks it 
nervously). 

Rip: That’s funny—I am feeling very 
sleepy. 

Nus: It can’t be funny. Otherwise 
you would laugh while you sleep. 

Rip (Begins to cross toward the keg, 
but stops dazedly; rubs his eyes): I am, 
and that’s a fact—(Sways from side to 
side) I can’t help laughing and I can't 
help blinking. 

Hupson: Laughing doesn’t want any 
help. It does very well by itself. 

Wo: Blinking, too. 

Rip: (Dropping his flagon and 
stretching himself. Hudson gestures 
quickly to Nub and Loon, who go to 
Rip, each taking an arm, and help him 
to lie down before the tree. Sleepily) 
Don’t—let—Dame Van Winkle—catch 
—me—asleep— 


Act 3 


Twenty years later, Rip awakes 
from his strange drugged sleep, and, 
believing he has been in the woods 
overnight, decides to return home. But 
there have been many changes in the 
village, and also in Rip himself. He 
does not recognize his old cronies, nor 
they him; and strange children jeer at 
him as he enters the town. It is the day 
when Herman Van Slaus claims Judith 
as a bride, because twenty years be- 
fore, Rip Van Wixkle borrowed a sum 
which was never repaid. As Rip ap- 
proaches Nick Vedder’s familiar tav- 
ern, the villagers are discussing the 
wedding. 


Van Staus: Knowing old Rip Van 
Winkle, it’s no wonder. I paid him his 
money, and the old sot probably drank 
it all away, then—afraid to go home 
and afraid to face the sister he bor- 
rowed it for—wandered off alone—to 
die. And the agreement still holds. 

VeppER: I’ll make good the agree- 
ment. I’ll ransom this girl’s property 
if I must sacrifice the whole of my 
tavern to do it. 





Van Staus: That is impossible, Nick 
Vedder. Only one man could repay this 
debt by the terms of the contract—and * 
he is dead. 
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Vepper: Rip Van Winkle? 

Van Staus: Aye, and that’s an end 
of that. 

Rie: Don’t be too sure of that. 

Vutacers: What’s this? Who is this 
old man? What’s he saying? 

Van Staus: Who is this disreputable 
looking creature? 

Vepper: Alas! Only a poor beggar 
whose mind has gone. 

WitHELM: But let us hear what he 
has to say. (Crosses to Rip, his hand on 
Rip’s arm in a friendly gesture) Who 
are you, old fellow? 

Rie (Rising to his full height): In- 
deed a loyal and devoted subject of 
King George the Third— 

Viuttacers: A Tory! Aspy! Hold your 
tongue, rogue! Will he insult us, the 
old fool? We are loyal Americans 
here! Silence him! 

WILHELM: Are you not a citizen of 
these United States, sir? 

Rie: It is a strange word to me— 
United States. Everything is strange 
to me, and that’s a fact. But I do know 
who I am. 

WILHELM: Then tell us—who are 
you? 

Rie: A drunken good-for-nothing 
known as—Rip Van Winkle. 

Vittacers: Rip Van Winkle! Rip 
Van Winkle is dead. He is out of his 
mind, indeed. Can it be so? 

Van Staus: A fraud! A palpable 
fraud! 

WILHELM: Indeed, sir! Is it you? 

VeppEr: If only my eyes were better 
—How can I tell if it is truly he? 

JupitH: My father’s eyes were merry 
and sparkling. Yours are old and grey, 
sir. 

Rie: Judy! Judy! Don’t you know 
old Rip? Look into my heart. 

JupitH (Suddenly): It is he. It’s Rip 
Van Winkle. Father! (And she throws 
her arms about him joyfully. The vil- 
lagers murmur surprise.) 

Van Staus: This is a trick. She’s pre- 
tending it’s the old man to save herself. 
Rip Van Winkle’s been dead these 
twenty years. 

VILLAGERS: Prove it! Prove it! 

Herman: Nay, it is this old imposter 
who must do the proving. 

Van Staus: He cannot. Nick Vedder 
—do you recognize this man? 

Van Staus: Wilhelm, be honest with 
yourself. Do you recognize him? 

WILHELM: I will be honest. I was too 
young to remember him well. But 
Judith does recognize him. 

Herman: She’s lying to save herself 
and her lands. 

Van Staus: Congressman Knicker- 
bocker—do you recognize this man? 

KNICKERBOCKER: Alas! It is twenty 
years since I left here. I have seen too 
many faces in my time to—remember 
—well. 

Van Staus (To Alice): Now tell me 
truthfully, Mrs. Knickerbocker. Do 
you—the very sister of Rip Van Winkle 
—Tecogniz> this old man as your 
brother? 

AtIce: It grieves me greatly, but—he 
has changed so much. 

Van Staus: You see! No one really 
recognizes him. Only Judith pretends 
to. (Drawing the signed paper from 
his pocket and showing it to Knicker- 
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bocker.) But do you recognize his 
signature? 

KNICKERBOCKER: Yes. That is the sig- 
nature of Rip Van Winkle. I remember 
it well enough. 

Van Staus: Again, you see! the doc- 
ument is legal and the man is false. 

VeEDDER: If he is indeed Rip Van 
Winkle, make him duplicate that signa- 
ture. 

Voices: Yes! That will prove it. Do 
so, if you’re not afraid, Van Slaus. 

Rip (Falteringly): Alas—don’t press 
me so—I’ve been gone so long—and 
never signed a paper since. (Feeling 
his hand) It—it mightn’t look the same 
—my hand is so old and stiff from sleep- 
ing out over night. 

Van Staus: There! He is afraid to 
accept the challenge—because he is an 
impostor and knows the fraud would 
be revealed. 

JupitH: He’s not an impostor. -I 
know him. I know my own father. 

KNICKERBOCKER (Quite suddenly): 
Perhaps, old man, your hand would 
steady if you fortified yourself with— 
a glass? (He indicates the glasses on 
the table.) 

Ripe: I was never the man to refuse 
a drink, as well you know, Knicker- 
bocker. 

HERMAN: Must we carry this comedy 
any further? Now he pretends to know 
the Congressman by name. (He laughs 
scornfully.) 

Auice: A drink might indeed help 
him to remember. Give him one. 

KNICKERBOCKER (Rises; takes up a 
glass): Well, then, a toast—to the truth 
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of this matter! (He watches Rip 
closely.) 

Rie: Aye. (Rip automatically snaps 
his fingers, slaps his hand down on the 
table—as he did before—and takes up 
his glass. Knickerbocker, Wilhelm, 
Vedder and Judith gasp with delight.) 

WILHELM: It is he. It’s Rip Van 
Winkle. 

KNICKERBOCKER (Smiling): I thought 
my little ruse might clear the matter. 

Van Staus: How is this? 


JupitH (Embracing Rip again): 
Father! I knew it was you. . 

Vittacers: How do they know? 
What sign have they seen? 

HERMAN: Now they are all trying to 
trick us. 

WILHELM: Indeed it is no trick. Only 
one man— 

VEDDER (Nodding 
Van Winkle— 

WILHELM:—ever did that before 
drinking. 

KNICKERBOCKER: A snap of the fin- 
gers, a slap of the hand, and then his 
glass! It indeed belongs to none other. 
(The Villagers laugh delightedly and 
begin to cheer.) Never mind your sig- 
nature. Derrick Van Slaus, we are all 
convinced. 

Then Rip draws the gold that he has 
never used from his bag, and repays 
his debt to Van Slaus. His daughter now 
chooses Wilhelm, her childhood friend, 
instead of Herman Van Slaus, for her 
husband. 

KNICKERBOCKER: But come! Time is 
pressing, and we must get to the wed- 
ding. 

Rip: Wait! Wait! First we got to have 
that drink. 

VeEpDDER: Aye, that’s the spirit of old 
Rip Van Winkle all right. 

KNICKERBOCKER: Very well! (Glasses 
are passed.) To the happy couple! 

Rie (Raising his glass): Here’s to 
your good health, your family’s good 
health, and may you all live long and 
prosper! (The Villagers laugh glee- 
fully. Suddenly there is the rumbling 
sound of the cannon balls in the hills.) 

Rip: Listen! Listen, everybody! Don’t 
you hear it? 

KNICKERBOCKER: Hear what? (It is 
plain that none of them do.) 

Rip: Hendrik Hudson and his men 
playing ninepins in the Kaatskill 
Mountains. (All stare at each other. 
They think he is quite mad.) 

JupiIrH: We hear them plainly, 
Father. 

Rip (Sensing that they don’t): But— 
you don’t, do you? 

KNICKERBOCKER: Perhaps not, Rip. 
But no matter. Our imaginations are 
not so keen as yours. 

VeEppER: Or maybe it’s our old ears. 
That’s what it is. (The rumbling again. 
Rip starts.) 

Rrpe: You don’t hear it? (They shake 
their heads, but pleasantly, smiling. 
Rip turns away, raising his glass to his 
lips, very solemnly) You must all be 
crazy, and that’s a fact. (They laugh.) 
But even if you are, it makes no dif- 
ference! I still say—here’s to your 
good health, to your family’s good 
health, and may you—(But the falling 
curtain cuts him short.) 


NOTICE 

The foregoing excerpts are reprinted 
here by special permission of Samuel 
French, Inc. Professionals and amateurs 
are hereby warned that this arrangement 
of Rip Van Winkle is copyrighted and 
subject to a royalty, and that no per- 
formance, representation, production, 
recitation, public reading or radio broad- 
casting may be given except by special 
arrangement with Samuel French, 25 
West 45th St., New York City, or 811 
West 7th St., Los Angeles, California, or 
840 University Ave., Toronto, Canada. 


eagerly) :—Rip 
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Edited by Dorothy Emerson 


F. R. HIGGINS 


WHITE rabbit that turned into 
A a woman dressed in white, as 
a sign of coming misfortune, 
was sometimes seen in the moun- 
tains of Mayo, when Frederick Hig- 
gins, as a boy, lived in the dusty little 
village of Foxford, surrounded by 
those hills of western Ireland. Here 
flourished wood - anemone whose 
leaves could soothe a headache, and 
water - buttercup that eased every 
bone in the body. 

As Frederick Higgins walked 
along the road to the country schools, 
he saw cattle and sheep grazing on 
the hillsides. He passed the girls of 
the village going to work in the small 
wool factory opened by nuns to help 
give employment. Sometimes as he 
played along the bank of the river 
that flowed through the village, he 
spoke to strangers who had come 
there to fish for trout. 

From these pastoral scenes of Fox- 
ford, his birthplace in 1896, Higgins, 
as a fourteen-year-old boy, went up 
to Dublin, where were beautiful gar- 
dens with winding walks, gentlemen 
and ladies riding in the park, women 
in gray shawls selling gorgeous flow- 
ers, and gloomy, heavy - booted 
workmen going to and fro. 

As Higgins worked at his job in 
a building provider’s office, books, 
pamphlets and newspapers were be- 
ing handed around in Dublin with 
great excitement. Some told how the 
Cooperatives were helping Irish 
farmers to make more money out of 
their land, cows and hogs. Others 
recorded that the Abbey Theatre in 
Dublin, giving plays largely about 
the common folk of the country, was 
influencing drama all over the En- 
glish-speaking world. Some books 
gave the works of these Irishmen 
who had most to do with making the 
Irish theatre and Irish literature at- 
tract, for the first time, the interest 
of the world: the great poet, Wil- 
liam Butler Yeats; the great dram- 
atist, John M. Synge; and the great 
personality, George William Russell 
(AE), who wrote poetry, formed 
Cooperatives, and influenced polit- 
ical and economic movements. News- 
papers headlined the Transport 
Strike of 1913, and the hunger- 
strikes of jailed labor leaders. Pages 
described the ruined and pitiful fam- 
ilies in the slums of Dublin and Bel- 
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fast; numerous statistics blamed En-~ 


gland as oppressor. 

Like many of his friends, Higgins 
became active in some of the groups 
that wished to promote “Ireland for 
Ireland” culturally, and economical- 
ly. He became an official in the Irish 
Labor Movement, where he says 
“raw humanity afforded an excellent 
education and contact with mechan- 
ical industry intensified a passion for 
primitive nature.” 

His love for sun, mountains, a lone 
grey heron, grassy rocks, and the 
people whose lives are close to field 
or sea, was evident in his poetry 
from the beginning. Salt Air, his first 
volume, appeared in 1924, the year 
he won the Silver Medal for Poetry 
at the Irish Games. 

One year later, Island Blood came 
out, with an introduction by AE who 
wrote: “Here is a poet whose soul 
is in his eyes, and who is bent on find- 
ing delicate words for every delicacy 
of vision, whether he sees with the 
eyes of imagination or the eyes of 
the body .*. . he brings us the riches 
and dreams of youth.” He also said: 
“Perhaps in his desire to give every 
line a distinction of its own he misses 
the beauty which bare words can 
convey.” 

The beauty of bare words is more 
nearly approached in his Arable 
Holdings, brought out in 1933. The 
themes are frequently those found 
often in his earlier work: love be- 
trayed, love yearning, or a look at 
some mountain people; but the 
manner is less pretty, and has a 
more unique loveliness. There is “a 
meadow that’s mowed to brightness 
by the wind,” and in a street are 
“asses, lazy as stone,” and nearby is 
still water that “fattened in a green 
sleep.” 

In Arable Holdings, we watch 
“The Old Jockey,” and see what he 
sees in Ireland; we hear this quaint 
“Cradle Song.” 


The Old Jockey 


His last days linger in that low attic 

That barely lets out the night, 

With its gabled window on Knackers’ 
Alley, 

Just hoodwinking the light. 


He comes and goes by that gabled 
window 
And then on the window pane 





He leans, as thin as a bottled shadow— 
A look, and he’s gone again: 


Eyeing, maybe, some fine fish-women 

In the best shawls of the Coombe 

Or, maybe, the knife-grinder plying 
his treadle, 

A run of sparks from his thumb! 


But, O you should see him gazing, gaz- 
ing, 

When solemnly out on the road 

The horse-drays pass overladen with 
grasses, 

Each driver lost in his load; 


Gazing until they return; and sud- 
denly, 

As galloping by they race, 

From his pale eyes, like glass break- 
ing, 

Light leaps on his face. 


Cradle Song 


Out in the dark something complains, 
Is is the wild dove’s purr? 

And there a thing creeps, is it the rain 
Eavesdropping near our door? 

Then sleep, sleep, my darling— 
Sleep until the bow-legged crows 
Walk the fields of barley. 


May nothing nose the gentle birds, 
Abroad in the crawl of night, 
Nor the cock with wings upon his 


spurs, 
Until the peep of light 
Then sleep to my long rocking; 
Sleep as the little winds that sleep 
All safely in God’s pocket— 
Yes, safely in God’s pocket, 
Sleep, my darling. 


F. R. Higgins, or “Fred” Higgins, 
as he is known to his friends, is a co- 
director of the famous Abbey The- 
atre of Dublin, and is the manager in 


‘charge of the players on their pres- 


ent American tour. When you meet 
him you are conscious of a powerful 
personality, a man at once earthy 
and imaginative, a man who has in 
(Concluded on page 24-E) 
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April Showers 


Study Inspirations Poured 
On Fertile Minds of Youth 


(Printed in Teacher Edition only) 


O SPECIAL THEME domi- 

nates this issue of Scholastic. 

Instead there is a variety of 
stimulating reading which will en- 
courage youngsters to wear brains 
this season. 

The grave and fundamental prob- 
lem of unemployment and relief is 
analyzed for the benefit of social 
studies classes (25-S). 

An engaging article by Louis Un- 
termeyer offers English classes a 
vision of the poetry and adventure 
that exists in street-corner speech 
(22-E). 

The story this week, by Meyer 
Levin, (3) deals with a pathetic sit- 
uation which is close to every adoles- 
cent heart. Dr. Haven Emerson pre- 
sents the hard, unemotional facts 
about alcohol (5). And the recently 
defeated reorganization bill, which is 
likely to be the major issue of the 
next political campaign, is described 
in detail (7). 

These are some of the highlights 
of the week. Pupils should welcome 
the assignment to cover these ar- 
ticles. 


ASSIGNMENT 

Check the dangerous driving prac- 
tices and the faulty drivers on p. 11. 
(Teachers may use this key for cor- 
rection: 1:4y; 2:5y; 3: 8x; 4: 2y; 5: 3x; 
Be Ox: 7: Sz; &: E> 8: Ty. 

Identify the following personalities 
in this issue, by learning three facts 
about each: Haven Emerson (5), Mey- 
er Levin (4), Charles E. Merriam (7), 
Gottfried Von Cramm (34), Daniel J. 
Doherty (9), A. E. Morgan (9), Frank 
Murphy (9), Sir William Craigie 
(23-E), H. G. Wells (24-E). 

Obtain the answers to the following 
questions about relief (25-S): What is 
the highest relief allowance?. How 
many people around the beginning of 
1938 were receiving cash relief and 
how many were on the work relief 
lists? What is the total number of un- 
employed? What groups have favored 
cash relief rather than work relief? 


What groups have favored work re- 


lief? What groups have favored low 
wages for work relief? What groups 
have favored wages for relief workers 
as high as those prevailing in private 
enterprise? 

In the story, A Love Note (3), see if 
you can learn the answers to the fol- 
lowing questions: Is this institution 
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which forms the locale of the story a 
place to punish girls, to correct them, 
or to take care of them? Does Mrs. 
Naylor, the central figure of the story, 
believe that she lives up to the spirit 
of the institution? Does Lucy think so? 
Do you think so? What actions of Mrs. 
Naylor are taken to save herself fu- 
ture trouble? Does Mrs. Naylor believe 
she is acting in Lucy’s interest? Do 
you? Is Mrs. Naylor’s fear of trouble 
justified? What do the girls in this 
story seem to wish for more than any- 
thing else? Are they better off for be- 
ing denied this element in their lives? 
What is there about the ending which 
seems to indicate a triumph of Lucy’s 
spirit over Mrs. Naylor’s? The answers 
to all the foregoing questions about 
this short story are matters of opinion, 
but you may be able to form some in- 
teresting ones. 

What is the difference between ethyl 
(5) and methyl alcohol? What is the 
chemical formula for ethyl? What are 
the two ways in which alcoholic drinks 
are made? What is the principal im- 
mediate effect of alcohol on the human 
body, when it is taken internally? What 
are the uses and limitations of alcohol 
as a fuel? What psychological factors 
encourage people to drink? Does this 
article deal with any of the permanent 
effects of beverage alcohol? 

Write out a list of the most common 
expressions used by your crowd and 
check them to see how many, like the 
argot of Paris and London, consist of 
special words in a private vocabulary 
and how many, as described by Louis 
Untermeyer (23-E) are metaphors and 
other figures of speech. 


CORRELATIONS 


This week’s news includes the ac- 
count of a 99% majority for Hitler 
in Germany, but the editorial pub- 
lishes a prayer written by a German 
refugee. Baron Von Cramm, one of 
the tennis stars (34) of the world, is 
in prison in Germany, charged with 
sexual irregularity, although the 
sports writers who knew him in the 
United States are confident that the 
charges are false, that he is actually 
a political prisoner. These three iso- 
lated instances in the fields of sport, 
faith, and politics all have their posi- 
tion in the mosaic of fascism. 

To oppose the authoritarian doc- 
trine, pupils may study the demo- 
cratic ideals of Morgan, Murphy, 
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and Doherty (9). These ideals may 
be compared not only with the Nazi 
dictatorship but also with Mrs. Nay- 
lor’s government of her cottage in 
this week’s story, and perhaps with 
the management of their own class- 
room. 


GENERALITIES 

Let pupils apply the following 
generalities to specific situations of 
which they have first-hand knowl- 
edge. Do the generalities hold true 
in most instances? 

Violence is a school for vaster vio- 
lence. (9) Possible situations: a fist 
fight; football; an auto accident; chop- 
ping wood; killing animals for food. 

Democracy will be promoted by rea- 
sonableness. (9) Possible situations: a 
class election; choosing an eating place 
or a movie for a group. 

It is essential that people keep alive 
their interest in government as the in- 
strument of the general welfare. (9) 
Possible situations: sickness in the 
family; renting a home; buying gro- 
ceries. 

America grants each citizen equal- 
ity of opportunity to develop accord- 
ing to his native talent. (9) Possible 
situations: choosing a career; landing 
a job; winning a raise or a promotion; 
amateur night. 

The American in the mass, speaking 
through his elected representatives, 
determines the pattern of our democ- 
racy. (9) Possible situations: selection 
of school textbooks; police action; a 
trial; traffic or liquor violations. 

The only alternative to government 
by consent is the iron-shod force of 
dictatorship. (9) Possible situations: 
a strike; umpiring a ball game; a quar- 
rel at the dinner table. 


POINTS OF VIEW 

It is the tradition of liberalism 
that every topic must be considered 
according to the interests, however 
selfish, of all concerned. It is best to 
know the arguments of the opposi- 
tion, even when you disagree, in or- 
der to be able to cope with them. 
Even such a topic as alcohol (5) is 
subject to several interpretations. 
Dr. Emerson shows that it undoubt- 
edly does great physical harm, but 
drinkers and liquor sellers may ar- 
gue that alcohol has characteristics 
which compensate for its disadvan- 
tages. Against the proved disadvan- 
tages of alcohol pupils may consider 
these arguments of the liquor people. 

Good or bad, alcohol is popular. 

The flavor of alcohol beverages is 
widely applauded. 

As a quick fuel, alcohol offers tem- 
porary relief to hunger or cold. 

Although it aggravates rather than 
solves personal problems, alcohol gives 
miserable people a chance to drown 
their troubles temporarily. 

(Concluded on page 3-T) 
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A rare buy—5 volumes of 
Ring Lardner for $4.95 (‘ssi0" 
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There’s more honest laughter in Ring Lardner’s stories than in a whole five-foot shelf of humorous tai 
books. Tremendously amused at life, he has written some of the most fascinating stories in the it 
American language. He is not only a great humorist, but a great humanist. Master of that rare ' 
and warm-hearted humor that laughs not so much at people for their foibles as with them, Ring qu 
Lardner’s appeal is universal. the 
“, . . Congratulations to Ring Lardner. He is the real thing.” gal 
memes: —sIR JAMES BARRIE the 
“His stories are superbly adroit and amusing; no other contemporary a 
—_ Pan an ly Benny ay > American, sober or gay, writes better.”—H. L. MENCKEN h 
ens 
finish cloth with gold and blue stamping: “Ring Lardner’s most remarkable quality is the ability to write apparently tra 
about only externals, and at the same time to lay bare the souls of these ees 
omens WRITE SHORT people.”—HARRY HANSEN : 
Six pages of instruction and 317 pages of “Lardner is pre-eminently our best short-story writer.’—NEW YORK TIMES —_ 
> “The collected short stories of Ring W. Lardner is a characteristically, 
WHAT OF IT? completely, unmistakably American book. No more truly a native product 
ide suatiieiads alicia. sennibaiiin din-eeenenl- of a native art can be found in even the sporting. page or the comic strip, or 


day life and customs, satirical fairy-tales, in the works of Mark Twain.”—caRL VAN DOREN 
notes on travel. 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
GULLIBLE’S TRAVELS If not satisfied you may return the books at any time within 5 days and we 


Unbelievabl ic sidelight Palm Beach will refund full purchase price. 

the opers, and an indestructible sister-in-law Only a few sets left. Mail your order today. We pay postage on the books. 
—from the point of view of the husband who -——_— eee eee 
pays the check. 


THE BIG TOWN 


“‘How I and the Mrs. Go to New York to See 
Life and Get Katie a Husband.’”’ 





—— 
Mercury Bookshop Service ~oa§ 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. a 
Send me the complete 5 volume set of Ring Lardner. I enclose $4.95 in full payment. 

I must be satisfied or I will return the books within 5 days and you will refund full 

purchase price. 








YOU KNOW ME AL NAME scccsscevccsccccceccss Co rrcccccccsccccccese Cccvccece Cocccccccces . a 
The letters from a bush-league ballplayer Add dir 
which made their author famous — couched adress eee Or seeeesece eeereees COreeccesesers SPeeevecesseseecesscsesssees 
in the inimitable Lardnerian dialect. 
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Alcohol provides an easy and suc- 
cessful means of raising government 
revenue. 

The beverage industry not only em- 
ploys many people directly; it also ac- 
celerates spending habits—drinkers 
are proverbially careless with their 
money—and tends to increase com- 
merce in general. 

Another set of ideas which present 
a more serious challenge to liberal 
examination are the basic principles 
proposed in the article on relief 
(28-S). The following points are 
made by serious opponents of these 
principles. 

1. Relief is too complex and un- 
wieldy for national control; there must 
be a large measure of local autonomy; 
the necessity of using the taxing pow- 
ers of the national government to sup- 
port relief should not oblige the whole 
country to conform to national poli- 
cies. 

2. Unless relief work is established 
on a self-supporting basis, it is only 
natural for people to feel ashamed 
about accepting relief money. Nobody 
whose work does not pay for his sup- 
port can feel wholly free of shame, re- 
gardless of whether his funds are pro- 
vided by the government, by friends 
or relatives, or by a philanthropic 
foundation. 

3. It is impossible to guarantee the 
minimum essentials of health and de- 
eency without drastically altering our 
whole system of economy. At least 
one third of our population today is 
living below accepted standards of 
health and decency. It would be neces- 
sary for all our people and all our fac- 
tories to be working at capacity, and 
then some. 

4. If administration is to be econom- 
ical, standards of relief must be re- 
duced. If standards are to be main- 
tained, all thought of economy, in the 
sense of holding down useful expen- 
ditures, must be abandoned. 


5. Trained social workers are fre- 
quently more given to playing politics 
than the professional politician. One 
gang of bureaucrats may be as bad as 
the other, but of the two, there are 
good grounds for preferring the pro- 
fessional politician. The only possible 
check upon abuses by relief adminis- 
trators may be found in making them 
responsible to the people they serve. 








ORAL BOOK REVIEWING 


Librarian-Reviewer’s 42-page Manual on review- 
ing for students & teachers 
For use in classes, clubs & study groups 
Comprehensive but concise & readable 
By Stella Haverland 
MEADOR PUBLISHING CO. 


Cloth-bound, $1.00 


EUROPE *7* 


for You or Your Students 
5th Annual Sita Tours—$298 to $698 
See an unusual Europe! 10-12 wk. all expenses, well- 
directed motor, bicycle, canoe trips. ‘Visit Unspoiled 
Europe’ for education, glorious fun and travel! 
Write for free booklet: 
Frank J. Bassett, Teacher Ridgefield, Conn. 


Boston, Mass. 
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ORAL COMPOSITION 

The subject of impolite driving, 
also known as Sunday Driving, is 
good for enough free air to inflate the 
tires of a whole fleet of Greyhound 
motorbusses, with enough left over 
to supply the new air-conditioned 
coaches. All a teacher has to do is to 
start the ball rolling with a story of 
her own driving experiences, and 
with the slightest invitation, the rest 
of the class will chime in. These dis- 
cussions will, in addition to offering 
practice in speaking, help the pupils 
to establish standards of highway 
etiquette. 


PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS 

It will help pupils to grasp the 
manner in which news is slanted in 
headlines if they answer the follow- 
ing questions about the heads repro- 
duced at the base of page seven. 

Which paper called the bill a “re- 
form?” News. 

Which paper pictured the dispute as 
a personal battle? American. 

What two papers said that opposi- 
tion to the bill was a “revolt?” Times, 
News. 

Which paper called changes in the 
bill a “retreat?” American. 

Which paper questioned the motives 
of the changes in the bill? Tribune. 

Which papers pictured the bill as 
having gained support? Tribune, 
News, Times. 

Which paper indicated the bill had 
lost support? American. 

The fact that none of these head- 
lines turned out to be wholly right 
or wholly wrong should help young- 
sters to be wary of easy conclusions. 


NEWS QUIZ 

No news questions are offered this 
week in view of the pending seventh 
annual Scholastic News Examina- 
tion. 

Classes who have not already or- 
dered copies of this examination 
may still obtain copies by wiring 
Scholastic, Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penna., if they are 
in a position to give the examination 
and mail us the corrected papers by 
the evening of April 26th. 


EXCURSION 

The excursion of the Lincoln 
School pupils, briefly described on 
page 30, is an example of how much 
pupils may learn outside of the class- 
room. Nor is it necessary to have a 
$10,000 grant or a trip through ten 
states to discover many new facts 
and skills. Any group of high school 
pupils may do almost as much as the 
Lincoln School crowd right in their 
own county. Scholastic will publish 
accounts of all such excursion lessons 
as it believes merit the attention of 
its readers. Such accounts are also 
solicited for the book of Scholastic 
Ideas to be published this summer. 
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pes the real West in romantic 


San Francisco... real Western hospitality 
in the famed MARK HOPKINS... pin- 
nacling the city in location and smartness! 
Thrill to the brilliant vista of harbor, 
hills and sweeping Bridges... the color- 
ful pagoda-roofs of Chinatown only a 
step away... the shops and theaters four 
minutes down the hill. With your car 
garaged handily in the building, and a 
willing hotel staff to help... you'll find 
your San Francisco visit a miracle of 
convenience and charm. Expenses most 
moderate. Rates from $4.00 per day. 


GEORGE D. SMITH, Menager 
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- THE MARK HOPKINS HOTEL- 


New York Representatives: 
BOTHWELL and WARNER, 
11 West 42nd Street, New York 
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Choose the Chelsea Por Person 







Here you will find everything to further your comfort and 
enjoyment — outside ocean-view rooms . . . wide ve- 
randas for lounging... sun deck... beautiful dining 
room at the ocean's edge... superb cuisine . .. vari 

sports and entertainment. You'll like your fellow guests, 
too, and the delightfully friendly atmosphere 
of the Chelsea. 
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HISTORY TEACHERS!! 
A SPLENDID STUDY-UNIT FOR A FRACTION OF ITS PRICE 


“THE SWORD OF SERGESTUS” 


by Paul Anderson, is rich supplementary reading for any History Course that 
touches on the culture of Rome. In its brisk, dramatic episodes, the author 
covers the entire history of the rise and fall of the Empire. Any student who 
reads this book will see the Roman world come to life and will apply himself 
to ancient history with new interest and vigor. 


25 or more copies: 10 cents each 
Single copy price: 25c 


ORDER A CLASSROOM SUPPLY FROM: SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
402 Chamber of Commerce Building Pittsburgh, Penna. 








Learn about the places 
you would like ; 


to visit.... 
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Yosemite 
California 
Pacific Northwest 
Northwoods 
Dude Ranches 
Yellowstone 
Sun Valley 
Southwest U. S. 
Bryce 

Zion 

Mexico 

Alaska 

Western Canada 
Eastern Canada 
Labrador 
Newfoundland 
New England 
South America 
The Caribbean 
Jamaica 

British Isles 
New Zealand 
Australia 
Scandinavian Countries 
Finland 

Italy 
Switzerland 
France 

Belgium 
Germany 
Austria 

Hawaii 





@ Now you can learn, at no cost to you, about the leading 
vacation spots in the United States, Canada, Mexico, Carib- 
bean, South America and Europe. “Scholastic’s Travel Book 
for High School Teachers’—prepared by Scholastic as a 
special service to its readers—gives interesting facts in 
over 40 places to visit. Send for your copy now—it’s free 
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Free to high school teachers only. To others $1.00 postpaid. | 
High School Teacher Edition of Scholastic ] 
250 East 43rd Street, New York 
Kindly send me a free copy of the “Scholastic Travel Book for High School Teachers.” I am I 
interested in [] Alaska; California; [] Eastern Canada; [] Western Canada; [] Caribbean; i 
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AFTER HOURS 


Teachers who have taken to heart 
the message of our Travel Number 
and who have determined to see the 
world without joining the navy are 


‘| hereby advised to be careful of send- 


ing their hard-earned money to 
travel bureaus of doubtful credit. 

At least one teacher we know last 
year sent $460 in good United States 
money to a travel bureau up East. 
The owner of the bureau went broke 
and died. As a result, the teacher was 
left without her savings and without 
her passage. The bureau, of course, 
is out of existence. 

All of the travel bureaus which 
advertise in Scholastic are estab- 
lished and reliable. Before advertis- 
ing is accepted from any travel bu- 
reau whose reputation is not known 
to us, its credit rating is checked. 

This word of caution is addressed 
to teachers as a general warning 
about dealing with strangers. 

e 

The call for ideas about the class- 
room uses of Scholastic has elicited 
some brilliant letters from teachers. 
Among a host of suggestions by Miss 
Letha Falls, of rural Elmhurst H. S., 
near Ft. Wayne, Ind., were the sto- 
ries of how her pupils mimic or 
otherwise personify the personalities 
in the week’s news, and how they 
conduct Professor Quiz broadcasts 
based upon the contents of the issue. 

Miss Hazel Scandrett, Emeryville, 
Cal., sent us a clipping from the 
Sierra Educational News of last 
December: an article she had written 
about Scholastic. One of her ideas 
she mentions was to coordinate our 
Armistice Number with a contest 
sponsored by the local Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, on the problem of per- 
manent peace. Her pupils learned a 
lot by preparing a permanent index 
of the magazine for future use. 
(Scholastic is also indexed in the 
Readers Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture.) Miss Scandrett thinks our 
stories deal in character rather than 
in action. We aim at both. What do 
you think? 

e 

Our librarian is brimming over 
with a mystery. It seems that in or- 
dinary colleges, when the professor 
enters the room and says “Good 
morning!”, the pupils all answer, 
“Good morning!” But in Teachers 
College, he swears, when the pro- 
fessor enters the room and says 
“Good morning!”’, the members of 
the class all write “Good morning!” 
in their notebooks. 
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Round Jable 


The Round Table is open to all under- 
graduate high school students interested 
in creative writing. All manuscripts 
should bear the name of the writer, age, 
school, city, state and teacher’s name, 
and should be addressed to Round Table 
Editor, Scholastic, 250 E. 43rd St., New 
York City. All manuscripts appearing 
here are eligible for Scholastic Awards. 


Spring’s Beginning 


How dark it was among the trees! 
How dark, and yet I ran 

Into the very depth of them 

And saw how Spring began. 


I sat beside a glistening pond, 

And saw the lilies raise their heads, 
Inhale the first warm breath of Spring, 
Then lie down softly in their beds. 


The sun shone down upon the trees 

Their blackness turned to flame, 

Their heads were crowned with 
wreaths of gold, 

They seemed to breathe God’s name. 


When He looks down upon the earth, 
And all He looks on dims 

Beneath His gaze, then turns to flame, 
It’s the hour when Spring begins. 


Rhoda Krell, 15 
Erasmus Hall H. S. 
New York City 

Miss Mastin, Teacher 


Carnival Madness 


The carnival has gotten into my 
blood. Even from a distance that great 
gleaming eye playing on the town has 
thrilled me. The lights of the ferris 
wheel have bewitched me, and now 
I've been drawn to that fairyland of 
thrills and fun. Even walking up to the 
big gates, the calliope of the gaudy 
merry-go-round has lent itself to my 
willing ears as it pounds out in un- 
changing rhythm some relic of the 
gay ’90’s. 

A spieler, in a rather indifferent 
tone, gives his point of view on the Fat 
Lady and her enormous merits. The 
screams of children as they bounce 
their way around on that merry-go- 
round. ... The laughs of the more 
staunch of heart as they whirl with 
tremendous speed on that dizzying, 
nerve-wracking loop-o-plane. ... Peo- 
ple swinging around corners and prac- 
tically jerking their necks off in an ef- 
fort to enjoy themselves. . . . People 
taking chances on catching a stray red 
wooden fish in a five-inch pond... . 
Confident young men swinging base- 
balls at elusive milkbottles. ... Proud 
young flossies carrying beautiful dolls 
with feather head -dresses, Mickey 
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Mouses, or airedale dogs, Popeyes, as if 
they owned the earth. 

However, the supreme glory of the 
carnival is none of these. There may be 
thrills or chances on the thousand and 
one other concessions (I’ve taken a try 
at them all); but the one I like best is 
the ferris wheel. It is the monarch of 
the carnival. There’s something ma- 
jestic and graceful about it. As long as 
the carnival exists, the ferris wheel will 
exist. It is, and always has been, one of 
the carnival’s most popular concessions. 
Before the ticket box a line stretches 
like China’s Wall, the longest line on 
the fair-grounds that night. 

Dust, lights, noise, people, excite- 
ment—the carnival is a world entirely 
its own. Once it’s in your blood you feel 
you can’t resist it. There’s a name for 
it—Carnival Madness. 


Anne Lois Baker, 16 
Modesto (Calif.) H. S. 
Miss L. K. Ratcliffe, Teacher 


Black Pearls 


Black pearls lie in tiny clusters 

On the white sand of the sea; 

White winged ships have sailed above 
them, 

Foamy waves have leapt in glee. 


Pinkish sea-shells lined with satin 
Edged with fringe of sea-moss, green 
Shells of smooth, white iridescence 
Human beings ne’er have seen. 


Dainty jelly-fish of turquoise 
Float about like parachutes, 
Coral cliffs and coral castles 
Firmly held with sea-weed roots. 


Fishes move with listless swaying 
Dart among the coral trees, 
Silver bubbles rise in columns 
Cling to sea anemones. 


Brown sea urchins, clothed in prickles 
Curling snail-shells, shiny grey, 

An octopus winds ’round a conch-shell 
Small blue fishes, dart and sway. 
—Marie Allen, 14 

Manumit School, Pawling, N. Y. 
Teacher, Mrs. Mildred Gignoux Fincke 


Red 


As soon as I opened the door when 
I came to work this afternoon, I felt 
that something was wrong. The clerks 
with whom I work wore grave faces 
and spoke quietly among themselves, 
instead of joking and whistling as they 
usually did. I had finished the book- 
keeping the day before, so I started 
taking inventory immediately. 

My employer, a little man with a 
shiny bald head, a sharp pug nose and 
a peculiar walk came toward me. He 
stood silently watching me checking 
the stock for so long I became acutely 
conscious of his stare. 


“Where’s Red today?” I asked as I 
marked 6-88-13 on the sheet. I expect- 
ed to find he’d taken the day off. The 
evening before Red had taken me 
home in his car. 

“Red died last night.” 

I pulled up the stool and sat down 
on it. I moved my lips to question the 
words that I knew I had heard. But 
surely I had heard wrong. It could not 
be true. I stared at the 6-88-13 I had 
written, then up at my employer. He 
turned and limped away. 

What had he said? “Red died last 
night.” 

The words “heart attack” drifted to 
me from across the room where two 
sales clerks were murmuring. 

He’s not dead. It’s all a mistake. 
Heart attack? No, I tell you, they’re 
wrong. Not Red. Not Red of the flam- 
ing hair and the warm blue eyes... 
the eyes that seemed to say when he 
smiled at you, “You’re nice. I think I 
like you.” 

Red, who called me “Minerva” and 
teased me by singing, “Minerva, Mi- 
nerva, the stocking sales are fall- 
ing...” Red, who brought me drinks 
when the heat of the summer was al- 
most more than I could bear. Red, who 
dashed around on his short legs, wait- 
ing on four customers at once. . . . Oh, 
no, this Red couldn’t be dead. 

It’s a mistake, a dreadful mistake. 
Soon he’d come in, wink at me, and 
whistling cheerfully go about his busi- 
ness. I tell you he’ll be coming in soon. 
It’s a mistake. Red isn’t dead. The sheet 
before me danced in a blur of 6-99-13 
and 5-98-12. 

Bea, you’re being stupid. You hardly 
knew the fellow. Just a business ac- 
quaintance, Bea, don’t be a fool. You 
mustn’t cry here. Wait until you get 
home. 

Lord, he was so young. He was so 
young. 

I want to go home. There’s something 
in my throat that feels like an um- 
brella, opening and closing. My eyes 
are stinging. That 6-88-13 may be 
wrong. Go ahead and take inventory. 
You hardly knew the fellow. Everyone 
has to die sometime. Bea, you’re being 
stupid. Think of something else. 

It’s getting dark. It must be near six. 
Go get your coat. Hat. Gloves... . 
Where’s the other one? Never mind, 
you’ll get it in the morning. Don’t cry, 
yet. Lord, he can’t be dead! I tell you 
there’s some mistake. Take your books 
... Good night... . Yes, tomorrow. The 
inventory is finished. No, I feel all 
right. Good night. 

The swaying of the trolley is sicken- 
ing. My throat is burning, scorching, 
choking. Lord, he can’t be dead. 

Bea, you hardly knew the fellow. He 
was just a business acquaintance. Car 
is stopping. Don’t cry, yet. Wait a 
while. Fool, the tears are streaming 
down your cheeks. People are looking 
at you. Bea, don’t be a sap. 

It’s all right, Mom. Don’t worry. I'll 
be O.K. in a little while. Red died last 
night. 

Beatrice Schwartz, 17 

Central H. S. 

Providence. R. I. 

Teacher, Mr. W. Brownsword 
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Glorifying the Commonplace 


HAT, to begin with, is com- 
monplace? The casual, the 
ordinary, the uninspiring 


aspects of average life? But the 

casual has limitless potentialities; 

the ordinary routines of everyday 

existence may suddenly turn into 

momentous events. The most pro- 

phetic of American poets has said 

that nothing is commonplace and 

that man is the “divine average.” 

Whitman chanted: 

The common place I sing! 

How cheap is health! How cheap no- 
bility! 

The common day and night—the com- 
mon earth and water, 

Your farm, your work, trade, occupa- 
tion— 

The democratic wisdom underneath, 
like solid ground for all. 

A miracle is a thing which reason 
tells us cannot happen, but which in- 
sists on happening, reason or no. Or 
let us say a miracle is something 
which has not yet been explained. 
Every day of our lives we are at- 
tended by more miracles than were 
ever chronicled in both Old and New 
Testaments, but we accept them 
calmly because Science has rational- 
ized or “explained’- them. We mod- 
erns refuse to believe that Elijah 
ascended into heaven in a fiery char- 
iot; yet we nonchalantly race, plunge, 
and volplane through the skies, tim- 
ing the elements to a split-second 
schedule. We laugh at the tales of 
the medieval magicians who could 
commune with each other while 
closeted in their necromantic cells; 
yet we think nothing of turning a 
knob and summoning to our ordinary 
sitting-rooms the words and music 
of the universe. 

We have taught steel to float, ma- 
chinery to think, wires to vibrate 
with a million messages; the air has 
been tuned to talk our language, and 
the waters have been harnessed to 
furnish both light and power to far- 
distant cities. Why make so much of 
miracles when our days are sur- 
rounded by them, when, to para- 
phrase Whitman, we know of noth- 
ing else but miracles? 

The idea persists that we are a 
commonplace, routine-loving, real- 
istic, unpoetic race. Yet the very op- 
posite is true. Our life is crowded 
with every-day romance. Poetry not 
only lurks at our elbow, it guides our 
hand; the impulse to create poetic 
forms and use unprosaic imagery is 
greater than most of us will admit. 
But it is there— what is more, it 
dominates us. 
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By Louis Untermeyer 


Our very advertisements, trade- 
names, and slogans reveal it. When 
a large fruitgrower wishes to sell 
more oranges, he appeals to our 


poetic instinct by saying his oranges: 


are Sunkist—not merely warmed or 
ripened, or evennurtured by sunlight, 
but actually (and imaginatively) 
“kissed by the sun,” a conceit worthy 
of the Elizabethan lyricists. The best 
of a type of melon is marketed 
on the strength of its ro- 
mantic name; the 
genius who first 
' popular- 
















ized it em- 
ployed one of 
the most startling 
images to convey the su- 
persweetness of its species—a 
Honeydew melon he called it, and 
the power of the word is emphasized 
when we recall the rest of Coleridge’s 
phrase: 


For he on honey-dew hath fed 
And drunk the milk of Paradise. 


The most popular cigarette in Can- 
ada summons golden overtones by 
calling itself Goldflake. The designer 
who conceived of streamlining called 
upon the force and the beauty of 
imagery; confronted by the associa- 
tion, whether in glass or metal, the 
mind invokes the irresistible course 
of water, the “fluent lines of a 
stream’”—and once more the poetic 
has entered the domain of everyday. 
A similar effect was achieved by the 
engineer who christened his car an 
Airflow—bringing a vivid suggestion 
into industry and glorifying the com- 
monplace of commerce with a new 
metaphor. 

This highly suggestive power is 
used continually in our daily speech, 
in words that are part of our uncon- 
scious and unrecognized poetry. 
What daring suggestiveness is con- 
veyed by the word skyscraper —a 
structure so high that, out-topping 
the Tower of Babel, it rears itself 
above the clouds, shoulders among 
the stars, and actually scrapes the 





foundations of the firmament! All of 
this is implied in a word invented 
only a generation ago; yet our ears 
become so quickly accustomed to 
poetry that we regard novelty with- 
out surprise and wonder itself be- 
comes commonplace. 


I live most of the year on a moun- 
tain farm in the Adirondacks, and 
there I have heard more natural 
poetry from my hired man than the 
summer visitor would ever concede, 
The phrases he uses are, of course, 
unliterary, unlearned, and, being 
echoes of older phrases, even stereo- 
typed. But they have a wealth of 
imagination, suggestiveness, and un- 
intentional humor. 

A typical urbanite would 
say a thing is “slow.” 
But that is in- 
sufficient 













for the 
natural poet 
who is part of the 
countryman; to him it is - 
slow as molasses in winter. The 
exactness—and humor—of the :aet- 
aphor is increased when we realize 
the retarded pace of molasses, even 
in summer! Similarly, a runaway 
colt is not merely “fast”; it is fast 
as greased lightning—a highly meta- 
phorical glorification of the common- 
place when one considers the speed 
of lightning even when ungreased. 
The same wild fancy comes into play 
when my hired man assures me that 
deer on the first day of the (legal) 
hunting season are not merely “rare” 
but scarce as hen’s teeth. Thus does 
the poetic image—rude and fantas- 
tic, but always colorful — triumph 
over the dull statement of prose. 
The very names of the flowers— 
and particularly the wild-flowers— 
prove this. In early spring there rises 
from the moist earth a charming lit- 
tle brown-and-green striped bloom 
with a curious shape. The botanist, 
with his forbidding equipment of 
Latin prose, calls it an Arisaema tri- 
phyllum. But the countryman res- 
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cues the flower from so formidable a 
name. He cails it a Jack-in-the-pul- 
pit, and thus does what poetry is 
supposed to do for the object; he 
transcends the commonplace by dis- 
covering its essential quality, adding 
imagery to exactness. 

So, instead of the terminology of 
the textbook, we learn from the look 
as well as the quality of the flowers 
from such quaint everyday descrip- 
tions as Dutchman’s Breeches, the 
spray of peg-topped trousers hung 
out on a slender stem as though ona 
clothes-line; Black-Eyed Susan, that 
country hoyden of a flower with her 
gypsy scarf of orange petals and her 
mischievous sloe black eye; Forget- 
me-not, with its unashamedly senti- 
mental blue-eyed appeal for remem- 
prance; Queen Anne’s Lace, with its 
intricate pattern of rosettes; Love- 
in-a-Mist, with its halo of misty 
green surrounding the very center 
and soul of the flower; Hen-and- 
Chickens, so descriptive of the way 
the new growths of the sempervivum 
cluster around the parent plant; 
Gayfeather, pride of Kansas, some- 
times called Crazyflower, because it 
insists on blooming from the top 
down instead of opening its blossoms 
as normal flowers do, in the tradi- 
tional way, beginning at the bottom; 
Bleeding Heart, Mourning Bride, 
Cockscomb, Dew-on-the- 

Mountain, Painted Tongue, 
Snow-in-Summer.... 
The commonest 
flower of 
















all owes its 
origin to a sim- 
ple poetic conceit. It 
must have been some 
imaginative countryman who 
first saw the fields a mass of white 
and yellow in May and June. He must 
have noticed how the individual flow- 
ers seemed to be a tiny replica of the 
sun—the white ray petals imitating 
the rays of the sun and the golden 
center mirroring the ‘burning gold 
hung high in the heavens. And re- 
membering that the ancients had 
called the sun “the eye of Day,” he 
called its earthly duplicate “The 
Days-Eye’”’ or, as we call it today, the 
Daisy. . . . It is this power of com- 
bining the ordinary with the unusual 


. which is the poet’s finest accomplish- 
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ment. It might almost be said that 
art itself is nothing more than inten- 
sified observation — plus imagina- 
tion. 

The commonest of our speech re- 
veals it. In America, the mother- 
tongue is undergoing many and 
rapid changes, the more rapid be- 
cause of the increased 
tempo of our life. Some 
of our new and vivid ex- 
pressions are simply va- 
riations of old construc- 
tions; the long - awaited 
Dictionary of American 
English, on which Sir 
William Craigie has been 
working under the aus- 
pices of the University of 
Chicago, will show that 
much of our racy vernac- 
ular is actually English— 
some of it, probably, the 
speech with which Shakespeare 
hailed his fellows. But much of it is 
vividly Amercan, born in the New 
World, shaped by our contours and 
climate, sharpened by native wit. 

H. L. Mencken’s pioneer The 
American Language, now in its 
fourth enlarged edition, discloses 
the wealth of gusty American idioms, 
the liveliness of our colloquialisms, 
the challenging poetry of our slang. 

It is, of course, true that England 
and France have a slang of their own. 
But, where the Parisian argot and 
the English slang consist chiefly of 
special words, the American vernac- 
ular is mostly a series of metaphors, 
poetic phrases, and unconscious fig- 


* ures of speech. 


To “crash a party” is not (as 
slang is so often accused of 
being) a lazy or 
“sloppy” form 
of speech; 













contrary, it is 
a powerful — and 
highly vivid—use of an ex- 
ceedingly active verb to denote 

(with a touch of typical American 
exaggeration) a common enough 
phenomenon. To “muscle in” dis- 
plays a similar force, with just 
enough distortion to emphasize the 
point of the phrase. An old English 
chain of phrases is still heard in our 
courtrooms as the clerk mumbles, 





“On the Spot” 


“Do you solemly swear to tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth. ...” I look forward to 
the not-distant day when that hoary 
(and, usually unheeded) sentence 
will be supplanted by the more con- 
densed and far more characteristic, 
Americanism: ‘Come clean!” 

Yet it is not only the 
unconscious poeticisms 
which are enriching our 
daily speech, but the con- 
scious ones. Every trade, 
profession, and craft has 
an imaginative language 
of its own. The under- 
world has an idiom no less 
intricate and original 
than the literary world; 
I have seen a dictionary 
of racketeering which has 
a terminology of more 
than 300 words of uncer- 
tain origin but of very definite in- 
tent! Such keen phrases as ‘“‘on the 
spot,” “the hot seat,” and “‘to grease,” 
emanated from the gangsters. 

But of all the trades, perhaps the 
maestros of the lunch wagons have 
furnished phrases with the most ar- 
resting pungence and (appropriately 
enough) flavor. These unsung poets 
are continually inventing crazy sim- 
iles and incredible metaphors to 
make the familiar menu seem some- 
how less ordinary. It is in the road- 
side “‘diners’” that I have heard the 
humble catsup become “red paint.” 
An order for black coffee is trans- 
lated as “draw one in the dark!” Two 
eggs on toast are transformed into 
“Adam and Eve on a raft,” and 
should the customer change his mind 
and want the eggs scrambled, the 
command is given, “Wreck ’em!” 
Wheat cakes are referred to as “a 
stack,” sugar as “sand,” which is of- 
ten more truth than imagery, baked 
beans as a “million on a platter,” 
hamburger and onions as “chewed 
fine—with a breath,” and the gratui- 
tous glass of water is contemptuously 
dubbed ‘“‘one on the city!” 

The new American arts have not 
been slow: to express themselves in 
vivid contemporary terms. In the last 
25 years American architecture, 
painting, music, drama, and, above 
all, literature have embraced native 
themes, backgrounds, characters, 
idioms; the local has become na- 
tional. Grant Wood emphasizes the 
beauty of ordinary life in paintings. 
George Gershwin puts Charleston’s 
Catfish Alley to exciting music in 
Porgy and Bess, the first thoroughly 
American folk opera. Richard Rogers 
dares to stick out his tongue at the 
Russian Ballet as he creates a sym- 
phony of the metropolitan streets in 
Slaughter on Tenth Avenue. Even 
our major poets employ overtones of 

(Concluded on next page) 
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Read This One First 
H. G. WELLS 


GOOD while ago, I looked up 
Af my newspaper one sunny 

morning and was astonished 
to find the buildings around me still 
standing. I had been reading the re- 
port of an eye-witness of the com- 
plete destruction of buildings and 
bridges like these, and of all the civ- 
ilization that they represented, by a 
race of creatures from the sky, too 
strange for us to understand, too 
powerful for us to resist. The impres- 
sion of having seen all this for my- 
self was still so strong that the sight 
of all the buildings around me still 
standing serenely in the sunshine 
was a slight shock. You see, my 
newspaper had been running as a se- 
rial, and in slightly different form, a 
novel called The War of the Worlds, 
by a young man—as he was then— 
named Herbert George Wells. This 
was my introduction to his work. He 
has been writing ever since, to what 
is quite likely the largest audience 
of any writer of his day. 

For in the meantime he has been 
not only turning out one novel after 
another, but breaking through the 
notion that history must always be 
a trifle solemn, with one of the most 


lively and provocative of introduc- 
tions to the subject, The Outline of 
History. This has appeared in so 
many editions, and in so many differ- 
ent forms, that I have lost count. 
Since then he has become more and 
more of a pamphleteer — one who 
writes, in one form or another, on 
topics of immediate moment, such 
as belong rather to journalism than 
to literature. But in all he writes he 


continues his passionate interest in . 


one thing that lasts—the future. He 
seems to think we could scarcely put 
up -with the present if we did not 
keep our minds on what is to come. 
Sometimes I agree with him. More 
than that, he has no patience at all 
with the idea that the future “brings” 
us anything; we will have to build it 
for ourselves and put our utmost ef- 
forts into what we build. Nothing 
comes of itself, he says, but weeds 
and disorder, everything else must 
be worked for. 

Judging from my own experience, 
the most valuable introduction to his 
writings is through the novels of his 
first period, the “scientific” fiction 
such as The War of the Worlds, In 
the Days of the Comet, or The War 
in the Air (1908). Their preoccupa- 
tion is always with the future, but it 
is expressed in rattling good adven- 
ture stories. 

MAY LAMBERTON BECKER. 








Poetry Corner 
(Concluded from page 19-E) 


full measure that quality not given 
to all poets—a lively sense of humor. 
His eyes literally twinkle as he looks 
up at you shyly, in a characteristic 
gesture, through long black hair fall- 
ing over the side of his forehead. An- 
other Irish poet has hair like that. 
Higgins has been accused of trying to 
look like his friend and master, W. B. 
Yeats. The resemblance is startling. 
But Yeats, as the world knows, walks 
about clothed in dignified abstraction, 
while Higgins, alert and friendly, likes 
nothing better than to burst into song 
as he strolls down Dublin alleys or the 
sidewalks of New York. 


When F. R. Higgins was a boy of 
eleven in Foxford, the sisters of W. B. 
Yeats printed on their hand press a 
series of broadsides, consisting of orig- 
inal poems together with illustrations 
in watercolor. The best artists and 
writers of the Irish Renaissance were 
represented in this series, which has 
now become a collector’s item. Re- 
cently Miss Elizabeth Yeats revived 
her Cuala Broadsides under the joint 
editorship of W. B. Yeats and F. R. 
Higgins. Traditional Irish airs accom- 
pany old ballads and modern poems. 
To understand fully the poetry of F. R. 
Higgins one must realize that most of 
it was written either to be chanted or 
sung. The ancient bardic tradition 
survives in Ireland to a greater extent 


24-E 


than in any other country in Europe. 
The ballad-singer is an authentic poet 
still in the country districts, and is ac- 
corded honor and respect in keeping 
with his calling. 





The poems above are reprinted from 
Arable Holdings, by F. R. Higgins, 
published by The Cuala Press, Dub- 
lin, Ireland, by permission of the au- 
thor. 








The Commonplace 
(Concluded from preceding page) 


the commonplace. Robert Frost calls 
his most impertant book North of Bos- 
ton—a title as casual as a timetable— 
and Carl Sandburg entitles his pio- 
neering volumes, Smoke and Steel and 
The People, Yes. 

Thus the variation, experimentation, 
and general jollification go on, reach- 
ing every activity, affecting every life. 
Few of us are aware how uncommon 
our commonplaces have become. 
Which brings us back to the original 
query with a new inflection. What is 
commonplace? 





From Doorways to Poetry (a text- 
book of poetry appreciation for high 
school students), by Untermeyer, 
Ward, and Stauffer. Reprinted by per- 
mission of Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, Inc. 
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GUGGENHEIMS 


Have you ever noticed how many 
times our biographical sketches abouf 
authors include mention of the fact that 
they have at some time held Guggen« 
heim Fellowships? These awards are 
made on accomplished work and future 
promise. Of the 58 just announced for 
the coming year, the following nameg 
should be familiar to Scholastic read« 
ers: Mary Colum, author of many an 
article on literary criticism (most of 
which appeared in The Forum) and f 
a new book, From These Roots; Kath- 
erine Anne Porter, short story writer 
best known for her books, Flowering 
Judas and Hacienda; Lewis Mumford, 
art critic of the New Yorker and author 
of Technics and Civilization and a 
forthcoming book, The Culture of the 
Cities; Carlos Chavez, Mexican com- 
poser and conductor who took over 
the NBC Symphony Orchestra for tw 
concerts following Toscanini’s series 
George Grosz, exiled German painte 
and illustrator who has been in this 
country for several years painting the 
American scene; and Arthur Arent, 
managing editor of “The Living News- 
paper” of the Federal Theater Project. 


BROADCAST 


G. K. Chesterton’s poem, Lepanto, 
with excerpts from Tschaikowsky’s 
Fourth Symphony woven into the 
script will be broadcast by NBC 
Wednesday, April 27, from 9 to 9:30 
P.M., EST over the Blue Network. Val 
Gielgud, who will direct the perform- 
ance while on vacation in this country, 
is the Chief of Dramatic Production 
for the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion. 


BOOKS 


Modern Age Book Service has just 
been announced by Modern-Age Books, 
A trial subscription offers six books 
bound in a special subscribers’ edition 
in addition to a free copy of You Have 
Seen Their Faces, by Margaret Bourke- 
White and Erskine Caldwell. First two 
books on the list are George Seldes’ 
You Can’t Do That and Granville 
Hicks’ I Like America. The prospectus 
promises that subscribers will “not re- 
ceive a miscellaneous assortment of 
books which bear no relation to each 
other. Each book is linked with every 
other to form an integral and planned 
program of reading.” Books arrive by 
mail, two every sixty days. 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY 


It’s pleasant to announce in this issue 
which is dated April 23, Shakespeare’s 
birthday, that the road company of the 
Mercury Theater’s Julius Caesar is 
still on tour in the Middle West and 
looks forward to playing in Milwau- 


kee, Cleveland, and Toronto during the 


coming weeks. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD 
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HAT does your family say 
W w= the question of relief 

comes up for discussion? 
Does your father say that the coun- 
try is going bankrupt if the relief 
pill is not cut? Does your mother in- 
sist that people just don’t want to 
work any more because they can get 
relief? And does your older brother 
complain that he has to work for 
his living while a lot of good-for- 
nothing loafers are given money to 
spend? These and similar ideas are 
typical of the attitude of many 
Americans toward the serious prob- 
lem of caring for twelve million un- 
employed workers and their fam- 
ilies. Yet the question of relief has 
been a major problem in this coun- 
try for a number of years and is like- 
ly to be with us for some time to 
come. It may be well, therefore, to 
find out some of the important facts 
about the people who are on relief, 
how adequately they are being cared 
for, and what changes should be 
made in our relief policy. 

To begin with, who are the people 
on relief? The millions of families 
who are receiving federal or local 
aid are typical American families. 
Few of these families had ever ac- 
cepted charity before the depression, 
and few of the heads of these fam- 
ilies can be classified as idlers or 
ne’er-do-wells. 

At first, back in the dark days of 
1933, nearly two-thirds of the re- 
lief clients were unskilled or semi- 
skilled industrial workers. But as 
time went by, and resources were 
exhausted, a growing number of 
professional men, “white collar” em- 
ployees, and skilled workers were 
forced to ask for help. Men with 
years of university training—engi- 
neers, architects, ministers, lawyers, 
scientists—shared the destitution of 
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those who were unskilled and even 
unemployable. And today relief cli- 
ents continue to come from all walks 
of life. 

The present business recession is 
again increasing the relief load. Di- 
rect federal relief has been stopped, 
but state and local agencies were 
providing some relief for 4,500,000 
individuals at the beginning of 1938. 
Two million more men were sup- 
ported by federal government work 
programs. A total of 15 million 


THIS 
QUESTION 
OF RELIEF 


This article, prepared by Ryllis and 
Omar Goslin, is based on a 10-cent 
pamphlet, This Question of Relief, 
by Maxwell S. Stewart, published by 
the Public Affairs Committee, 8 West 
40th Street, New York City. 


























Americans are today dependent 
upon government assistance, and 
millions of others are in need of aid 
or are likely to be if the current 
business recession continues. 


Why Are People on Relief? 

Some may answer this question by 
saying that the unemployed would 
rather be on relief than take a job. 
But facts prove that the people on 
relief are there because they cannot 
find work. Many instances are cited 
of individuals who are supposed to 
have refused jobs because they pre- 
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fer to live in idleness supported by 
relief. An investigation of 262 such 
cases in Buffalo revealed that the 
charge was true in only eight cases. 
In Washington, D. C., where there 
were 16,000 cases on relief, it was 
claimed that 220 persons refused 
jobs. Careful inquiry showed that 
only four of these could be said to 
have turned down a reasonable of- 
fer. 


Although some employers have 
found it difficult to find satisfactory 
employees to do a particular job, the 
fact remains that there are not 
enough jobs to go around. Official 
statistics show that there were only 
three-fourths as many jobs in indus- 
try in 1936 as in 1920. In the mean- 
time, the population has increased 
20 per cent. During the same period, 
offices, schools and colleges employed 
fewer people, and thus added white 
collar workers to the army of those 
who are without jobs..Farmers and 
small business men have found it in- 
creasingly difficult to make a living: 
many have been forced into bank- 
ruptcy and are unable to support 
themselves. 

Changing conditions have made it 
impossible for other thousands. In 
industry today middle-aged men are 
barred from new jobs regardless of 
their ability. In many instances, 
younger workers are not qualified 
for industry because they have had 
no experience. 


How Much Do Relief 
Clients Receive? 

If your family has never been on 
relief, it will probably be hard for 
you to imagine how little the aver- 
age family receives from the relief 
agency. The amount of relief varies 
according to the number of persons 
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in the family and also according to 
the part of the country in which the 
family happens to live. The average 
monthly payment for all families re- 
ceiving relief, in town or rural areas, 
in August, 1937, was $13.07. The 
highest payments were made in Mas- 
sachusetts where families received 
an average of $22.83. Against this, 
we must compare the average in 
Tennessee which was $2.05 and in 
Mississippi where the average fam- 
ily received $2.83 per month. This 
does not mean that families can live 
on $2 or even on $23 a month. The 
average is brought down by the fact 
that many families received a little 
to add to the low wages which they 
received and others received relief 
for only part of the month. Never- 
theless standards have been shock- 
ingly low in most states. 





rHE HISTORY OF U. S. RELIEF 





Before the depression the United 
States had not developed any nation- 
al scheme for dealing with the in- 
security resulting from the machine 
age. Most European countries had es- 
tablished systems of unemployment 
insurance and old-age pensions, but 
our traditional attitude toward the 
problem of insecurity may be sum- 
marized as follows. It was assumed 
that (1) poverty is usually due to 
shiftlessness, and therefore relief 
should be made as humiliating as 
possible; (2) men will not work ex- 
cept to get something to eat, there- 
fore as little relief should be given 
as possible so that they will seek 
jobs; and (3) it is the responsibility 
of each community to take care of its 
own poor. 

As a result, the poor of this coun- 
try have been taken care of by char- 
ity and by a system of state and 
country relief which has come down 
to us practically unchanged from 
Elizabethan times. By 1929 private 
agencies were taking care of the 
needy in most of the large cities. 
And it was generally believed that 
in time such agencies could take over 
the whole job. Even though the de- 
pression brought a fundamental shift 
in circumstances, we tried for two 
years to answer the problem of relief 
with soup kitchens and bread lines. 

By 1931 it became evident that 
private and local agencies could not 
meet the relief needs. Several states 
established unified systems of state 
aid. In July 1932 Congress author- 
ized the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to loan 300 million dollars 
to states and localities for relief pur- 
poses. By the time President Roose- 
velt assumed office in March, 1933, 
these funds were exhausted, there 
were more than 15,000,000 unem- 
ployed. Actiun was imperative. In 








May, 1933, the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration was created. 
By the same act $250,000,000 was 
appropriated which was to be grant- 
ed to the states on the proportion of 
one dollar from the government for 
every three dollars which the state 
had to spend on relief. An additional 
$250,000,000 was set aside for those 
states which could not match the 
government requirements. 

During the winter of 1933-34 the 
C.W.A. program was set up. It pro- 
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PROFESSIONAL 

AND PROPRIETARY 

Each man represents 5% of all unemployed workers In U. $, 
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vided regular work at reasonably 
adequate wages for 4,000,000 unem- 
ployed. Because of the expense of 
this program, and because employ- 
ers complained that C.W.A. wages 
were too high, the C.W.A. was aban- 
doned after a few months in favor of 
a scheme of direct federal relief 
under the F.E.R.A. 

By 1935, as recovery gradually set 
in, more and more criticism of the 
relief program developed. Partly be- 
cause: of this, President Roosevelt 
outlined a new proposal. Relief cli- 
ents were to be divided into two 
groups. In the first group would be 
those called unemployables, who 
would be dependent for support even 
in normal times. The responsibility 
for the aid and care of this group 
was pushed back on the states and 
local communities. The second group 
contained those who were unem- 
ployed as a result of the depression. 
The President recommended that a 
Works Progress Administration be 
established to provide employment 
for this second group. 








At the same time the President of. 
fered a plan of federal-state unem- 
ployment insurance and old - age 
pensions, to reduce the number of 
persons who might be expected ta 
require relief in the future. The 
W.P.A. was established in the fall of 
1935. 

By 1936 the W.P.A. was employ- 
ing more than three million persons, 
As business improved during 1937, 
WPA funds were sharply reduced 
and the total number employed fel] 
to about a million and a half. At the 
end of the year when business grew 
worse and unemployment increased, 
the administration had comparative- 
ly little funds to expand activities, 
In spite of an increase of two mil- 
lion unemployed between Septem- 
ber and December, the WPA had 
added only about 200,000 to its rolls 
by the beginning of 1938. 

The W.P.A. has never been able to 
absorb all the people who needed 
jobs and were employable. Thus the 
local relief agencies have had to ac- 
cept many persons who were fully as 
capable as those employed on W.P.A. 
projects. In February 1938 there 
were about 2,000,000 cases on gen- 
eral relief. Although later figures 
are not available, we know that 
there has been a substantial increase 
since then. 


Must Relief Continue? 


All of these relief programs have 
been planned on the assumption that 
the need for relief will disappear 
with economic recovery. The devel- 
opments of recent months seem to 
prove that this is not the case. Even 
though business improved during 
1936 and 1937, large numbers were 
still unemployed and relief rolls re- 
mained at high levels. Today, as a 
result of the business recession, the 
relief load is again threatening to 
approach the 1935 peak. This can be 
understood because of the serious- 
ness of the depression. Whole indus- 
tries have been destroyed. Men over 
fifty who have been jabless three or 
four years are not likely to find jobs 
again in private industry. Many 
families who had savings to carry 
them through the depression find 
their reserves exhausted, and if un- 
employment grows and business does 
not improve, such families in increas- 
ing numbers will need help. 

Even though the Social Security 
Act was enacted to provide protec- 
tion against unemployment and old 
age, only about one-half of the em- 
ployed population are eligible for 
protection under this law, and the 
benefits guaranteed are far below 
the minimum required for the main- 
tenance of a family. Some form of 
public relief will be with us for 4 
long time to come. 
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OBJECTIONS TO RELIEF 








{i Costs Too Much 


The bill for relief during the last 
five years amounts to more than ten 
pillion dollars. Private business and 
taxpayers’ Organizations have be- 
come vitally concerned over this 
tremendous item, and the small pros- 
pect of seeing the end of relief ex- 
penditures. The average annual ex- 
penditures have greatly increased 
because it has been necessary to give 
larger allotments to the average 
family as its personal resources have 
peen exhausted. Also new projects 
such as WPA, rural rehabilitation, 
and student aid, plus the emphasis 
on work relief, raise the average cost 
per famiiy. Many business men feel 
that full economic recovery is im- 
possible as long as the government 
continues to incur a deficit to pay for 
relief. 


It Gives Too Little 

Social workers object to the cur- 
rent relief program chiefly because 
of its inadequacies. Where the un- 
employed have not been in- 
cluded in the W.P.A., they 
have been at the mercy of 
state and local relief pro- 
grams. In almost every in- 
stance this has involved a 
drastic lowering of relief 
standards, and in some cases, 
acomplete suspension of pub- 
lic aid. Relief standards are 
“shockingly low” in 28 states 
according to a study just com- 
pleted by the American As- 
sociation of Social Workers. 

Even in New York City, 
boasting the highest per cap- 
ita relief expenditures of any 
large city in the country, the 
standards are disastrously 
low. A recent investigation 
showed that relief allotments 
were too small to provide even 
an “emergency diet” for the 
relief clients. Rent allow- 
ances averaged from three to 
twenty-five dollars a month 
under the normal rent in the 
district in which the families 
lived. A 10% relief cut was 
avoided by new sales taxes. 
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QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED 





Work Relief or the Dole? 

Those who advocate work relief 
point out that idleness is demoraliz- 
ing for the unemployed. President 
Roosevelt has said, “We must pre- 
serve not only the bodies of the un- 
employed .. . but also their self-re- 
Spect, their self -- reliance, courage 
and determination.” 
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POPULATION 


Each man represents 10 million people 


Work relief may also be defended 
as an important recovery measure. 
Like direct relief, it places money 
directly in the hands of those who 
need it most, but it does more. It pro- 
vides money for tools and supplies. 
This money goes to the men normal- 
ly employed in the tool and supply 
industries, and this provides a stim- 
ulation to the industries which need 
it most. 

A program of work relief also adds 
to the national wealth by creating 
tangible assets — bridges, dams, 
roads, school buildings, post offices 
become part of the social wealth of 
the community and nation. 

Those who are opposed to work 
relief object mainly to its cost. On 
valuable projects only a fraction of 
the building goes directly to labor. 
Since relief funds are limited, these 
critics argue, as adequate relief as 
possible should be given without 
wasting funds on expensive work 
projects. The National Economy 
League maintains that. if direct re- 
lief alone were granted, it would be 
possible to support 5,000,000 families 
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at an annual cost of only $1,200,000,- 
000, only half of which need come 
from the federal government. The 
League contrasts this with the 
$4,000,000,000 spent by Washington 
alone in the fiscal year 1935-1936 for 
all forms of relief. 

From the point of view of the 
workers, there have been objections 
to work projects because so little ac- 
count has been taken of their train- 
ing. When, however, a deliberate at- 


tempt is made, as under the W.P.A.. 
to adapt projects to the qualifications 
of the men on the relief rolls, there 
is the cry of “boondoggling!” But 
who is to say that a municipal golf 
course, or a W.P.A. theatre is not 
useful? 


What Should They Be Paid? 

Different answers have been given 
to this question by the government’s 
changing relief policy. At first, 
workers were frequently required to 
work out their relief allotment—the 
amount of money or groceries ob- 
tained depending on the needs of a 
man’s family. 

Then when the C.W.A. was set up, 
wages were paid on the basis that 
labor was worth its hire. Hours and 
wages were standardized for the en- 
tire country, and the weekly pay was 
made comparable to that of private 
industry. But employers protested 
against this program on the ground 
that workers were quitting regular 
jobs to get C.W.A. wages. 

When the W.P.A. was established, 
a policy of a monthly security wage 
was introduced. This security 
wage varied from $19 to $94 
a month, depending on the 
employee, the type of com- 
munity, and the section of the 
country. Since these wages 
were materially below the 
prevailing wage for similar 
work in the same community, 
they were bitterly opposed by 
union labor. As a result’ of 
pressure by these groups, 
Congress reestablished the 
principle of paying prevailing 
wage rates in its W.P.A. ap- 
propriation for 1936 - 1937. 
Wages were not increased, but 
hours of work were reduced 
in order to bring the hourly 
wage to the prevailing rate. 
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The answer to the question 





of pay depends on whether 
you think that public assis- 
tance should be merely on the 
basis of need, or whether you 
believe that Americans en- 

aged in relief work are as 
entitled as anyone else to fair 
wages for work done. 


Who Is to Pay the Bill? 


Back of all the conflict over 
relief policies is the fundamental fact 
that no one has wanted to foot the 
bill. We have seen that it is impossible 
for private agencies to carry the 
burden of relief. Workers cannot 
bear the cost by sharing available 
work. Nor can individual sections of 
cities or communities take care of 
their own needy. We have seen the 
limitations of state financing. Some 
states can collect adequate funds 
while some cannot. Why should an 
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unemployed man in Massachusetts 
be well taken care of while a man in 
Tennessee cannot obtain decent re- 
lief? 

It is impossible to continue to pay 
for relief indefinitely by borrowing. 
The federal government has in- 
creased its debt by approximately 
$20,000,000,000 since 1929. If the 
need for relief is to be permanent, 
some way must be found to finance 
it out of current taxation. 

Such taxation would be easier for 
the federal government than for 
states or local communities. There 
are several possible sources of rev- 
enue which are relatively untapped. 
Income and inheritance taxes could 
be made to yield considerably high- 
er revenues. Such levies can be ad- 
justed in accordance with ability to 
pay. By federal financing of relief, 
policy and practices could be stand- 
ardized so that no American need be 
penalized because of the state in 
which he happens to live. 


What About Politics? 

Republicans charge that Demo- 
crats have used relief funds for po- 
litical purposes. It is difficult to ob- 
tain an honest picture of the situa- 
tion. Some relief administrators and 
some work relief projects may have 
been selected through party influ- 
ence. It can be pointed out, however, 
that instances where men have been 
denied relief for political reasons 
have been rare. Moreover, consider- 
ing the volume of relief business, 
there have been very few cases of 
dishonesty or graft in the giving of 
contracts. 





PROGRAMS FOR RELIEF 


Very few people are opposed to all 
relief. Difference of opinion arises as 
to the amount of relief and the way 
in which it should be administered. 
There are two contrasting points of 
view: first, that the unemployed 
should be made to work for every 
dollar’s worth of relief, that the wage 
scale should be materially lower 
than the pay of the lowest paid pri- 
vate industry, that payment should 
be given in goods or food orders, and 
that the responsibility should ordi- 
narily be borne by the local com- 
munity; second, that relief may be 
used as an instrument for distribut- 
ing wealth, that there should be no 
restrictions except need, and that 
even on relief the American family 
should be guaranteed an adequate 
standard of living. 

One important proposal has been 
made by the American Association 
of Social Workers. Under their plan 
the federal and state governments 
jointly undertake to provide general 
assistance to all families in need. 
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This public assistance should be suf- 
ficient in every case to maintain life, 
health and decency as indicated by a 
standard budget. In addition to di- 
rect relief, this program proposes 
public works which will offer jobs to 
as many as possible of the unem- 
ployed. Only such projects would be 
included which have undoubted use- 
fulness. Eligibility for the jobs would 
be based on the skill of the worker 
rather than on his need. Wages 
would be as good as those prevailing 
in private industry, and workers 
would have the same rights of or- 
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ganization and collective bargaining. 
In order to integrate relief, public 
works and private employment, the 
Association recommends that a pub- 
lic employment service should be 
widely developed. 

Another proposal is made by those 
who believe that relief of any kind 
carries with it the stigma of charity 
and should be avoided. This group 
recommends a much more extensive 
scheme of social insurance than the 
provisions of the present Social Se- 
curity Act. 

The insurance principle, they point 
out, is applied to practically every 
type of business risk, as well as to ac- 
cidents and death. Why then should 
it not be extended to cover still other 
risks — including unemployment— 
which affect profoundly the lives of 
most American families? It is urged 
that there is no reason why the risks 
arising out of modern industrial life 
should be borne by individuals. 
Rather they should be borne by so- 
ciety as a whole. If public works are 
still necessary they could be car- 
ried on simultaneously with a social 
security program on exactly the same 
terms as private enterprise. 





Basic Principles of Relief 

We have seen that there are wide 
differences of opinion regarding the 
nature of a satisfactory relief pro. 
gram. These differences must be 
pounded out on the forge of public 
discussion. After years of intensive 
experience dealing with a great 
emergency, we ought to be in a po. 
sition to formulate a policy far more 
intelligently than was possible at 
the beginning of the depression, 
Many of our traditional ideas wil] 
have to be discarded as utterly un- 
suited to the problems of present. 
day mass unemployment. In their 
place there are certain basic prin- 
ciples which should appeal to every 
American: 


1. It is evident, in the first place, 
that we need a carefully integrated 
national program of relief. The day of 
complete local control of relief is 
past. The exact relationship between 
national and local responsibility re- 
mains to be determined. 


2. Whatever form relief takes, 
great care should be taken to protect 
the self-respect of the recipients; 
when there is no job and resources 
are gone, relief should be a right to 
be availed of without hesitation ora 
twinge of conscience. 

3. Relief must be adequate. It is 
not enough that Americans should 
not starve. They should be assured 
at least the minimum essentials of 
health and decency—which means a 
balanced diet, a home which meets 
minimum requirements, adequate 
clothing, medical care, educational 
advantages, and a sufficient amount 
for the incidentals which are an in- 
tegral part of the American standard 
of living. 

4. The whole. program should be 
administered with as little cost to 
society as is consistent with the above 
standards. 

5. Administration of relief should 
be taken out of politics and placed 
in the hands of an expert staff of 
trained social workers. 


For the sake of emphasis it is per- 
haps necessary to repeat that relief 
is not the ideal solution of the prob- 
lem of insecurity and destitution 








Under present conditions, however, 
any measures taken by private indus- 
try or the government toward social 
security are almost certain to be 
partial and incomplete. A second 
line of defense must be created for 
those who are not protected by other 
schemes. Direct relief available to all 
who have no other source of sup- 
port would constitute a final line of 
defense. It is for future social tate 
ticians to construct the front line de 
fenses so that it will never be needed. 
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Photos by Morris, F.P.G. 


Everyone went to work remodeling a Georgia farmer’s house. Two windows were 
added on each side of the door, and a porch was put up. The young man balancing 
himself on the beam of the pig-pen seems disinclined to labor. 


Learning and Fun on Class Trip 


other public projects being a 

part of the work of a senior 
class! That’s what the 47 seniors at 
the Lincoln School did about a 
month ago. With six teachers and 
the high school principal, G. Der- 
wood Baker, -they took a ten-day 
trip. Their first stop was at Norris, 
Tennessee, where they spent three 
days visiting the town the govern- 
ment built, the impressive Norris 
Dam, and discussing the TVA plans 
with the staff. 

In order to study both sides of the 
question, however, they then jour- 
neyed to Tallulah Falls, Georgia, 
where they talked with officials of 
private power companies about the 
case for private ownership of public 
utilities. 

The most fun was the two days 
spent in Habersham County, in 
northern Georgia. There they worked 
and played and lived with the coun- 
try people. They had breakfast on a 
farm—grits, bacon and eggs, and bis- 
cuits covered with ham gravy and 
corn syrup. Then some of the boys 
and girls went to work stringing 
barbed-wire fences, running a trac- 
tor, fertilizing the fields, chopping 
trees, and driving mules. Even more 
practical was the job of remodeling a 
Georgia cabin which was dark and 
tumble - down. They covered the 
house with new clapboards, put in 
several new windows, added a porch 
and whitewashed the walls. At the 
end of such a strenuous day, they 
chased off on a ’possum hunt. 

One of the most exciting spots in 
the trip was fighting a forest fire. 
Another was watching a Georgia 
chain gang dig a road for the buses 
through a landslide. On the way 
back, the seniors went through the 


| MAGINE a trip to the TVA and 








The senior class at the Lincoln School 
had a lot of fun running the tractor until 
one of these girls, Katy Sprackling, 
broke it. 


Federal rural electrification projects 
in Virginia and the Greenbelt reset- 
tlement town in Maryland. 

The Lincoln School is an experi- 
mental school, part of Teachers Col- 
tege in New York City. Dr. Lester 
Dix, director of the school, is happy 
about the trip, because he and the 
teachers believe people learn more 
by doing things than by reading 
about them. 

The money for the 2,000 - mile 
jaunt was granted to the school by 
the Sloan Foundation, created by 
A. P. Sloan of General Motors, and 
directed by his brother Harold. This 
$10,000 grant was the second made 
to the Lincoln School. The first fi- 
nanced a ninth-grade trip into upper 
New York state to study rural living 
there. 





Reorganization Bill 


(Continued from page 8) 


ees only after competitive examina. 
tions and removing their jobs from 
political control would be extended 
“upward, outward and downward” to 
include many workers not now under 
civil service. Critics argue that under 
the New Deal the percentage of civil 
service employees has fallen from 99 
to 64. They doubt if the President wil] 


‘halt this trend, and object to the crea- 


tion of a one-man civil service admin- 
istrator on the same grounds. It was 
argued that this official might be domi- 
nated by the President, while a three- 
man board is harder to control. Pro- 
ponents say a one-man administrator 
would be more efficient and the seven- 
man citizen board would keep him 
from turning the civil service into a 
job-giving machine for the Demo- 
cratic party. 

4. The abolishment of the Comptrol- 
ler-General’s office, which is responsi- 
ble only to Congress, and the creation 
of an Auditor-General. At present the 
Comptroller - General oversees the 
spending of money by government 
agencies and is supposed to determine 
whether these funds are used legally. 
Under the new plan, the Auditor Gen- 
eral would make an audit of all the 
money spent and report to Congress 
at the end of the year. Greater author- 
ity would be given to the Bureau of the 
Budget, which draws up Uncle Sam's 
“housekeeping budget” each year, and 
estimates how much money will be 
needed. Critics said these changes re- 
moved finances from the control of 
Congress. They look upon the Comp- 
troller-General as a valuable “watch- 
dog.” The Auditor General, they say, 
would merely report on money after it 
is spent, too late to do anything about 
it. Actually, the Comptroller-General 
does not audit most spending at the 
time the money is used. Explains Col- 
umnist Raymond Clapper, “Ordinarily 
a government official pays for supplies, 
and meets his other bills~. . and then 
two or three years later the Comp- 
troller-General—which is at least that 
far behind in his work—catches up 
with the payment and either approves 
or disapproves it.” In a few cases in 
the past the Comptroller-General has 
been asked to pass on money before it 
is spent, and long delays have resulted. 
The task of checking up rapidly on a 
seven billion dollar expense account is 
too heavy. Under the President’s plan, 
the Auditor-General would give Con- 
gress a check-up each year by report- 
ing to a joint committee of the House 
and Senate. 

5. Broad authority for the President 
to reorganize existing bureaus and 
agencies so that their work would be 
easier to keep track of and coordinate. 
Instead of having about 130 different 
agencies reporting to the President, he 
could combine them until their fune- 
tions were performed by only 21 agen- 
cies. Mr. Roosevelt explained that an 
executive should not have too many 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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Keds Triumph 
oxfords are widely 
preferred by ranking “%,. 
tennis players because » 
they have Flexible 
Arch Cushions 
and Flex-Weave 
Shock-Proof insoles to 
help stave off fatigue 
right through the final set. 
Loose-lined uppers of white 
duck are sturdy but lightweight. 
Made over the Keds 
Scientific Last 
with vulcanized © 





crepe soles, 


Tune in U. S. Tire Pro- 
gram Wednesday evenings 
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on Keds Supreme 
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and Shock-Proof insoles 
7 ad > off pounding after fast ones. 
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They are not Keds unless the name 
Keds appears on the shoes. 77 styles for 
77 individual needs. $1.00 to $3.00 


Snappy to look at and comfortable to wear, 
ve Keds Majestic oxfords have Flexible Arch 
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— insoles. Made over the 
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HERE'S ONE BREAKFAST THAT 
COVERS A LOT OF TERRITORY! 


Infield, center, right or left— 
Shredded Wheat is the all ’round 
breakfast to help players cover 
territory with snap and pre- 
cision. 

Among grains, whole wheat is 
by far the outstanding source of 
balanced nourishment—the kind 
that counts for most during a 


We all need 


SHREDDED 
WHEAT 


snappy nine-inning session. And 
Shredded Wheat is 100% whole 
wheat served up in the form that 
goes into energy units with a 
minimum loss of time. 


Tip yourself off to this really 
topnotch training staple. It’s 
tops in flavor, too! 


for GROWTH years and WORK years 





THE SEAL OF 
PERFECT BAKING 





SHREDDED WHEAT IS A PRODUCT OF NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Reorganization Bill 
(Concluded from page 30) 


subordinates to deal with. In the army. 
he explained, a superior officer has 
only about three subordinates under 
him; in business there may be five or 
six; and in government the experts 
say a President cannot deal effi- 
ciently with more than ten or twelve, 
Opponents objected to the provision 
that Congress, if the President vetoed 
its objection to one of his reorganiza- 
tion orders, would then have to over- 
ride his veto by a two-thirds major- 
ity. In short, they claimed, the Presj- 
dent could make drastic changes in 
government departments against the 
wishes cf a majority of Congressmen. 
Also in the background of this fight 
is the fact that many officials and em- 
ployees of the 135 agencies fear that 
a reorganization may cost them their 
jobs. So they have put pressure on 
Congressmen to oppose the President’s 
recommendations. Congressmen like to 
pass out jobs to win votes. 

Mounting opposition to the require- 
ment of a “two-thirds veto” to over- 
rule the President, finally forced an- 
other compromise. The Administra- 
tion’s leaders agreed to let Congress 
override a Presidential reorganization 
order by a mere majority vote. 


6. The establishment of a National 
Resources Planning Board of five 
members. The Board would plan and 
coordinate the public works -projects 
of the government and seek to con- 
serve its forest, mineral, water and 
land resources. 

But even the widest compromises 
failed to halt the House rebellion. Pro- 
tests had continued to pour in upon 
the Répresentatives, sometimes at the 
rate of 100,000 a day. Publisher Frank 
Gannett’s Committee to Uphold Con- 
stitutional Government rallied many 
voters against the measure and special 
delegations also went to Washington. 
Aside from the influence of this publio 
protest, the Representatives seemed 
determined to rebuke the_President 
for his attempts to control Congress. 
This determination was_ increased 
when, just before the final House vote 
on reorganization, the President re- 
leased a new spending plan before 
Democratic leaders knew anything 
about it. (See page 13-S.) Opponents 
shrewdly seized upon this action to 
arouse more opposition to President 
Roosevelt. 

The vote to kill the bill by recom- 
mitting it, found 108 Democrats de- 
serting the President to join 88 Repub- 
licans, six Progressives and two Farm- 
er-Laborites against the measure. It 


| now seems likely that few, if any, fur- 


ther Administration measures will be 
passed at this session. N. Y. Times 
Correspondent Arthur Krock sums up 
this latest Presidential defeat . . . as 
“a response to American opinion, 
which, alarmed by the spread of exec- 
utive authority over the world, pre- 
ferred to defeat or postpone even a de- 
sirable reform lest any incentive be 
given to this government to follow ir 
European footsteps.” 
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A Love Note 


(Continued from page 4) 


transferred and could I be transferred 
to the same cottage; she is my chum.” 

“Well, now, Lucy,” Miss Naylor said 
judiciously, “there are fifty girls here, 
and I’m sure you can find another 
friend among them.” 

“I know, Miss Naylor, but—” 

Miss Naylor explained that Two Cot- 
tage was for the girls who had been 
there longer, that Pauline had been 
transferred simply to make room for a 
new girl, and that Lucy couldn’t be 
transferred for several months, as Two 
Cottage was full now. 

“Oh,” Lucy said. 

On the whole, she didn’t take it 
badly. 

Soon after that, however, in the rou- 
tine of reading outgoing mail, Miss 
Naylor was surprised to find a letter 
from Lucy. The girl didn’t correspond 
with anyone, as her father couldn’t 
read or write, and only a very occa- 
sional letter would come, written for 
him by some neighbor. 

This letter of Lucy’s was not ad- 
dressed to her father, but to Mr. Don 
Ameche, Hollywood. 

Well, Miss Naylor smiled to herself, 
of course every one of the girls did 
something like that at one time or 
other. It was the usual thing, a fan let- 
ter, but the strange part of it was that 
unlike most of the girls Lucy had made 
no attempt to hide her circumstances. 
In fact it was rather touching the way 
she said, “I am just a bad girl in a re- 
form school; but Mr. Don Ameche, I 
wish you knew how much happiness 
you bring to us girls here, and my one 
dream is sometime in life to meet a 
man like you, and if he would love me 
I would die happy. Do you know my 
favorite song? It is ‘In My Solitude 
You Haunt Me.’ What is your favorite 
song?” 

Miss Naylor could not allow the let- 
ter to pass. After all, the’ actor’s secre- 
tary would probably respond with a 
photograph and she’d have to destroy 
it, as the girls were not permitted to 
have such photographs in their rooms. 
So Miss Naylor consigned Lucy’s letter 
to the wastebasket. 


But Lucy began to hang around at 
mail distribution time, expecting an 
answer. She really was becoming a 
case. The worst of it was, Miss Naylor 
noticed too late one week that the town 
movie was showing a Don Ameche pic- 
ture. 

On the afternoon when the town 
movie ran its weekly show for the 
girls, Miss Naylor put Lucy on kitchen 
duty, entitling her to an-extra after- 
noon of freedom the following week. 
But she would miss the Don Ameche 
picture, 

Naturally, Lucy learned it had been 
a Don Ameche movie, but since she had 
no chum so intimate as Pauline, there 
was no one to tell her in detail about 
the picture. Lucy said absolutely noth- 
ing about the matter to Miss Naylor, so 
Perhaps she hadn’t even caught on, and 


(Concluded on page 35) 
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Southern NEW ENGLAND! 


A delightful ride to a delightful vacationland! Step 
aboard a luxurious, air-conditioned New Haven coach, 
sink back in a deep, comfortable seat and enjoy a care- 
free trip that actually becomes part of the vacation 
itself! 


Relax under the spell of cool, clean, conditioned air... 
read or rest if you wish; New Haven’s fine, modern 
coaches are scientifically lighted, silent and smooth rid- 
ing. And remember... low fares in these luxurious 
coaches are always friendly to vacation budgets! 


This summer be free of traffic jams, highway hazards! 
Travel the steel highway on one of the nation’s safest 
railroads where it’s always clear track ahead and a swift, 
smooth ride to your favorite summer resort. 


Free 1938 Summer Guide to southern New England soon ready, 
Completely informative, illustrated, Tells where to go, how to go 
Lists camps, resort rates, fares, schedules, etc. Limited supply. 
Reserve your copy NOW. Sent free upon request. Address: Room 
$96, South Station, Boston, Mass. 


THE NEW HAVEN RAILROAD 
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Stars of the Tennis World 


Four Famous Internationalists in Action Photographs 





ALICE MARBLE of California, ranked No. 1 among U. S. forehand shot. This stroke conceals the direction of the ball 
women stars for the past two years, is shown making a sliding and is made by allowing the wrist to precede the racket head, 


BARON GOTTFRIED VON CRAMM of Germany takes a fast- ranking, was photographed by Scholastic at the National 
dropping ball on his backhand. The Baron, second in world’s Championships. Donald Budge defeated him in the finals. 





JOSEPH R. HUNT of California “leans” into one. Hunt is fully extended arm and the racket swung parallel to the 
showing excellent form for a hard-hit flat drive. Note the ground. This ball is hard to return as it has a low bounce. 


JOHN BROMWICH of Australia is a “two-fisted” tennis Budge during the tennis season in Australia this winter, is 
player. Bromwich, who has defeated both von Cramm and left-handed, uses two hands to make his backhand stroke. 
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A Love Note 


(Concluded from page 33) 
thought it was just an accident that she 
had kitchen duty. 

Gradually, however, Miss Nayler be- 
came convinced that Lucy now consid- 
ered her an enemy. The girl seemed to 


be changing, growing ever more secre- 


tive, staying in her room evenings in- 
stead of coming down to the parlor, 
straying off for long walks during her 
freedom. Was she planning to escape? 
Lucy was not the escape type. But in 
her walks, Miss Naylor noticed that 
Lucy always went in the same direc- 
tion, toward the northern end of the 
farm, where there was a small woods 
that bordered on a private estate. 
Could she be meeting someone there? 
Perhaps a man from the neighboring 
farm? 

Miss Naylor was convinced the girl 
was up to something. One day she fol- 
lowed Lucy. The girl went into the 
woods there, and directly to one of the 
trees, as one making a habitual visit. 
From her distance, Miss Naylor could 
just make out the motion of Lucy’s 
arm as she reached into a hole in the 
tree. 

So her idea had been correct. The 
girl was carrying on with someone. 
Messages in the tree. How romantic! 
Certainly some kid from that farm. 


Lucy extracted a paper, unfolded it, 
glanced at it, and, so far as Miss Nay- 
lor could make out, put it back into the 
hole in the tree. 

Then the girl sat there for a while. 
Would the man come? The note must 


-have said he would come, or she would 


not be waiting. But why had she put it 
back? Perhaps at this distance she 
hadn’t seen very well, it must have 
been another note, an answer, that 
Lucy put back into the tree. 

Miss Naylor looked at her watch. 
Lucy had only a few more minutes if 
she was going to return to the cottage 
within her period of freedom. The girl, 
too, seemed to realize this, for soon she 
arose and started back. 


Miss Naylor waited until she had 
gone, then approached that trysting 
tree. She drew out the note. It was 
slightly damp, and the creases were 
worn, as though the sheet of paper had 
been there a long time and had been 
opened and refolded over and over 
again. 

The note was unsigned, but was un- 
mistakably in Lucy’s round handwrit- 
ing. 

“To whoever finds this note,” it said, 
“T love you.” 





Reprinted from Collier’s Weekly, by 
permission of the editors. 
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Jack and Jill went up the hill, 
At sixty miles or better, 
A cop unkind 
Was right behind— 
m seeking bail by letter.—Boys’ 
ife. 
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Ceol slog BETTER TENNIS 


PENNSYLVANIA 


@ And you'll get more play, too! Pennsylvania's new 

DURA WOOL Cover is thicker, tougher, built to outlast 

any other tennis ball in the game. And no other ball will 

“zip” off your racket like a Pennsylvania . . . as true in 

flight, as uniform in balance and bounce. Pennsylvania's 

- 1938 Tennis Ball is the finest made... the only ball ° 

with a nitrogen-inflated center . . . the original pressure 
cked ball! @Step up your game—p/ay Pennsylvanias! 
.S.L.T.A. approved, of course; sold everywhere. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY 


NCORPORATED 
General Offices: Jeannette, Pennsylvania 


THE FEATURE TENNIS BALL OF 1938 
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“L SPILLED 
THIS INK 


on my new spring suit— 


lucky for me it was WASHABLE Quink 
for it washed out without a trace!” 


- ‘ = 2s 
Don’t cry over spilled ink, but guard your 
clothes (and Mother’s rugs) by using The 
Parker Pen Co.’s WASHABLE Quink. This 
new writing ink washes out of fabrics without 
a trace, yet ON PAPER it is always rich, 
brilliant—never watery, and dries 31% quicker 
than average. Also, Quink cleans a pen as it 
writes—a Parker Pen or any other. Only 15c, 
25c and up at any store selling ink. Try it! But 
don’t confuse the WASHABLE with Parker’s 
PERMANENT Quink for permanent business 
documents—it won’t wash out or fade out. 


helene 
Quink 


Made by The Parker Pen Co. 





Advertisement 


SNUBBED BECAUSE OF 
“ADOLESCENT SKIN’’? 


Act now to help keep your blood free 
of pimple-making poisons 

Don’t go on being cursed by loathsome pim- 

ples. Don’t make others feel ashamed of you 


or shun you. Find out what’s the matter and 
correct it. 


During the period of adolescence, in the 
years between 13 and 25, important glands 
are developing. This causes disturbances 
throughout your body. Waste poisons from 
the intestines often find their way into the 
blood . . . and may break out in ugly skin 
eruptions. You must help free your system 
of {hese intestinal poisons. 

Thousands of young people havesolved this prob- 
lem—simply by eating Fleischmann’s Yeast. Each 
cake of this fresh food contains millions of tiny, 
living plants that act to help you eliminate waste 
poisons from the body—before they can get into 
the blood. Your skin omes clearer and fresher 
again. Many get remarkable results in 30 days or 
less. Don’t lose time. Start eating Fleischmann’s 
Yeast now ...3 cakes daily, one before each meal. 














Pla 
35¢ cach: 1 to 6, 40¢each. Gold Plated 
add 104 each to sbove prices F 








Is There A Book You Want? 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSFOP, 402 Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., will 
send you a copy of any book you want at 
publisher’s prices. State title, author, 
and publisher of the book. Send check or 
money order for the list price, and name 
and address to which the book is to be 
mailed. SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP will do 
your book shopping promptly, cordially, 
and efficiently. 


























Students are invited to have their 
say in this department. Letters 
about problems of high school stu- 
dents are especially welcome here. 


To Keep Out of War 


Dear Fellow Students: 

The following proposal for an, 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States was suggested by our 
Social Science instructor, Mr. J. E. 
Robbins. It is already being consid- 
ered by two nationwide organizations 
and is receiving considerable public- 
ity. We believe it to be a step in the 
right direction. It is as follows: 

An Amendment to Provide for Na- 
tional Defense and to Prevent Aggres- 
sion. 

No person shall be drafted or con- 
scripted for military service except for 
the defense of the United States, or its 
territorial possessions, nor shall any 
person so drafted or conscripted be 
compelled to render military service 
outside the area bounded, to the east, 
by 30 degrees west longitude, to the 
south by the equator, and to the west 
by the International Date Line as now 
established. Neither shall voluntary 
military forces be sent or employed 
outside of the above designated area 
except by specific authorization of 
two-thirds of both houses of Congress. 

What do you think of it? If you like 
it, send it to your Congressman and 
Senators for is it- not our generation 
that is most interested in this problem? 

Mary Andrews, 
Sterling (Ill.) Township H. S. 


Anti-Jap Boycott 


Dear Forum: 

As a proponent of an economic boy- 
cott against Japan, I wish to reply to 
Jean Chesney, with reference to her 
“Anti-Boycott” letter in the March 12 
Scholastic. Miss Chesney states that 
the boycott is a “silly idea” and that 
“its practice merely succeeds in starv- 
ing Japanese laborers.” 

It is not the boycott, but the very 
war itself which is depriving the Japa- 
nese laborer of his meagre subsistence 
(through the reckless ascent of taxes 
for the military machine; and the Jap- 
anese soldier of his life). *° 

No country can maintain a war on 
an empty purse. and every week that 
the struggle is protracted adds to Ja- 
pan’s difficulty in obtaining essential 
war materials. Credits for these ma- 
terials are no longer obtainable, be- 
cause of her increasingly shaky finan- 
cial position, and as long as the other 
countries refuse to buy Japanese goods 
it will remain so. 

Already the shortage of raw mate- 
rials is being felt. In the New York 
area alone silk and velvet sales were 
13.2 per cent lower in December, 1937, 
than they were in December, 1936. If 
this keeps up, a breakdown of the 
Japanese war machine is bound to re- 
sult sooner or later. 

So, high school students everywhere, 
rally to the aid of the Chinese and 
Japanese workers. Boycott Japanese 
goods, refuse to buy silk stockings, 





FORUM 


Letters should be confined t 
about 300 words. Letters published 
here do not necessarily represent 
the editorial views of Scholastic, 


. Japanese tooth- brushes and toys. 


“Wear lisle for a while.” This is the 
only way we can give concrete aid in 
putting a stop to the barbarous and 
imperialist aggression of Japan. 
Sam Sirdofsky, 16 
Thomas Jefferson H. §. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Newspapers 
Dear Forum: 

How can we deny that to be intelli- 
gent newspaper readers is of primary 
importance in this fast-moving world 
of ours? When one understands the 
gradual building of a newspaper, he is 
more fully prepared to enjoy the fin- 
ished product. Such an understanding 
was given to us students in the March 
26 issue of Scholastic, which was de- 
voted entirely to this engrossing sub- 
ject. 

We, who are interested in magazine 
work, however, wish to protest that 
newspapers are being shown partial- 
ity. Is not the development of a maga- 
zine quite as interesting as that of a 
newspaper? Do magazines not reach 
almost as many people? These ques- 
tions have only an affirmative answer. 

(Concluded on next page) 
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the Vines Personal ama! 
Model tennis racket in +4444 
all his official games. TIT 
The fundamentals of the 4414+ 
dynamic swinging bal- nae 
ance, speed and stamina Ath 





of this racket are fea- 
tured in Tennant-Lom- 
bard, Ghost, Black Mas- 
ter and many other 
Wilson Tennis Rackets 
offered in a price range 
to meet every purse. 
Choose the “Choice 
of Experience” on both 
sides of the water 
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more important tourna- 
ments were won with 
Wilson Tennis Equip- 
ment than with any 
other American make. 
1938 Catalogue com- 
plete tennis equipment 
sent On request. 
Ellsworth Vines is retained on 
Wilson’s Advisory Staff 


<M pays lo play® 





TENNIS EQUIPMENT 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
, New York and other I cities 
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“THERE'S NO DENYING 

IT... STRINGS PLAY 

A BIG PART IN ANY- 
BODY'S GAME!” 





Be Gain ts Your Game... 
USE ARMOUR’S 


TESTED GUT! 


@ Next time you buy tennis strings, be sure 
of proved performance. Insist on Armour’s 
Tested Gut. 

Every one of the Seven Tested Armour 
Brands is performance-proved before you 
buy it. Every one is thoroughly and impar- 
tially.tested in the laboratory and on the 
courts...to be sure of true quality for you. 

Tell your dealer you want Armour’s Tested 
Gut. And see that the Armour Decalcomania 
is on your racket after it’s restrung. 


BEGINNERS ... Ask for Armour’s Red Star. A real 
tennis string at an amazingly low price. 


SEVEN ‘JedZed BRANDS 


TILDEN CHAMPIONSHIP - DAVIS CUP 
SUPER SPECIAL - VARSITY 
WEAR WELL - TILDEN JUNIOR 
GOLD STAR 


ARMOUR 4*> COMPANY 
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HENRIK IBSEN 
By Olaf Gulbransson 


CARTOON and 
CARICATURE 


CONTEST? 


No reason why you can’t win one 
of the many cash prizes (25 in all). 


prize 100.00 


PRIZE 
MANY OTHER CASH PRIZES 


There’s no time to lose! Write at 
once for full information. Address 


CONTEST EDITOR 


ART INSTRUCTION 


“The Magazine that Teaches Art” 
Edited by Ernest W. Watson and Arthur L. Guptill 


330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Such a subject as we are supporting 
is worthy of more attention than it has 
thus far received. To see the magazine 
treated in a manner equal to that 
which newspapers have enjoyed is our 
desire. We are hoping that you will 
fulfill this request by having an early 
issue of your magazine devoted to the 
making of a magazine. 


Gertrude Brosh 
Edison H. S. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


What Good Is a Council? 


Dear Forum: 


As student body president, I have 
repeatedly been asked, what good is a 
student council? 


The idea of a student council, as I 
see it, is to get students to participate 
in school government. Most people 
think that, after all, the public pays 
executives to run the school, so what 
good is a council, anyway? It is often 
thought of also merely as a robot of 
the faculty, as a device for relieving 
the faculty of various routine duties. 
Then, there are those who seem to 
think they are being continually 
picked on, and they look upon a stu- 
dent council as nothing short of a spy 
system. I assure everyone who reads 
this that a council member is not a 
“G-Man,” and neither does the exist- 
ence of a student council in a school 
relieve the faculty of any responsibil- 
ity. In reality it calls for greater co- 
operation between faculty and stu- 
dents. 


A student council tries to build up 
school spirit. Not leather-lung yelling 
that goes with athletic events — but 
true school spirit where students take 
pride in their school and try to sup- 
port it and the faculty. Some of the 
most important items to be derived 
from this organization are the assum- 
ing of responsibility, the developing of 
the powers of cooperation, practice in 
speaking, and developing confidence 
in one’s self. This is all valuable prac- 
tice in leadership. 


Lawrence Anderson, 18 
Ritzville (Wash.) H. S. 


Personality Issue 


Dear Scholastic: 

Congratulations on that Feb. 12th 
issue of Scholastic! The entire Journal- 
ism class of Lee Edwards High School 
subscribes to “you” and, as a matter 
of fact, uses “you” as a supplementary 
text. I have taken Scholastic for some 
time, and while all of the numbers are 
extremely interesting and helpful, I 
believe the issue on Personality and 
Biography is the best one that has ever 
been put out. Our Journalism teacher 
has suggested that we keep this par- 
ticular issue always and frequently 
refer to it. I, for one, am certainly go- 
ing to. use her suggestion, and I be- 
lieve the rest of the students are going 
to do likewise. 

Louise Coleman 
Lee Edwards H. S. 
Asheville, N. C. 
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balls are 
packed in hermetically sealed containers. 
They are always factory fresh and their 
liveliness is preserved indefinitely. Too, 
their heavy, fuzzy cover wears rough and 
retains its controllability throughout its 
long, long playing life. 


Spalding tennis pressure 


Spalding 


TENNIS EQUIPMENT 











for you. By snap- 








Your VICTOR 
Dealer will help 
ou choose’ the 
rame_ that's best 












ping the VICTOR 
String-Weight over 
an unstrung frame 
he adds the weight 
of the stringing. 
You can then swing 
it and judge accu- 
rately the balance 
and ‘feel' of the 
racket when strung. 


B00 Gichor 


— Tennis Coach says: e 
ON’T play witha /4 
cheap racket if 


you can afford a better one. Nevertheless, a 
cheap frame with fresh, lively gut, is better 
than a gocd frame with cheap or dead stringing. 
My choice is VICTOR Strings that Win.” 





ictor 

SURGICAL 

GUT MFG. CO. 

4501 Packers Ave. 

Chicago, U. S. A 

FRE ee so scenic, Ack 

your stringer, your coach or 
write us for your copy. 
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Modern Mothers 


“What happened to the mother who 
used to put a candle in the window to 
guide her wandering son?” 

“Now she turns on the floodlights at 


the landing field.”—Christian Science ‘ 


Monitor. 
.J 


Just a Hint 


“What is the tactful way for a girl’s 
father to let her boy friend know it’s 
time to leave?” 

“He may casually pass through the 
room with a box of breakfast food.”— 
Montreal Star. 


Please! 


We beg on bent 

And stiffened knees 
For no more parodies 
On Kilmer’s “Trees.” 


“Would you believe it? I told Willie 
to go upstairs two at a time to save 
his boots, so he went up three at a time 
and split his trousers.”—Montreal Star. 


A scientist says that dogs have mem- 
ories and can do a little feeble think- 
ing, but that they cannot make plans 








Just find 








10 mistakes 
in this picture 


WIN *20°° 



















WE SELL 
PLANTERS 
PEANUTS 






























Read These Rules Carefully 


1, Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
compete. 
2, Study the scene above and list on a sheet 
of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State 
each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a completed sentence totaling 25 words 
or less, starting with the words, “Planters 
Peanuts ‘hit the spot’ because”... 
3, Each contestant may submit more than 
one entry. Send empty Planters Peanut 
bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. 
Peanut with each entry, or send a hand- 
drawn facsimile of the label on the wrapper 
showing Mr. Peanut. On top of first page 
write your name, age, home address, city and 
state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture 
securely to your entry. 


4, Mail entries tc Planters Contest Editor, 

19th Floor, 250 East 43rd St., New York, 
N. Y., to arrive by midnight, April 23, 1938. 
No entries accepted after that date. 


5, Prizes will be awarded to those submit- 

ting correct lists of 10 mistakes in the 
picture, and whose statements are considered 
most accurate and suitable for advertising 
and publicity use. 


Judge’s decision is final. Winners will be 
announced in Scholastic, May 28, 1938 issue. 
In the event of a tie for any prize offered, a 
prize identical with that tied for will be 
awarded each tying contestant. 
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for the future. We hesitate to differ 
with a scientist, but at the same time 
we don’t believe dogs bury food today 
to dig up and eat yesterday.—Omahg 
World-Herald. 

e 


Ed Wynn’s definition of a parking 
space is the place where you take your 
car to have those little dents put in the 
mudguards.—Think. 


Kipling one day showed a friend a 
letter he had just received. The writer 
said that he had heard that Kipling 
now got 25 cents a word. For the en- 
closed quarter, would he not send his 
admirer just one word? 

Kipling did. He wrote “Thanks” on 
the letter and mailed it back.—From 
Kipling’s Vermont Feud by Van de 
Water. 

2 


Angry Employer (to Irishman who 
insisted on leaving his service): Well, 
good-by, Pat, and bad luck to you. 

Pat: Good luck to you, sir, and may 
neither of us be right.—The American 
Boy. 

. 


Two Hands Needed 


Salesman: “How did you come to 
have the accident with that second- 
hand car I sold you?” 

Buyer: “I couldn’t put out my hand 
while I was pushing it around a 


corner.” 
& 


I like the King of Sweden, 
He isn’t any menace; 
While other rulers storm and shout 
He sticks to playing tennis. 
—H. I. Phillips in Philadelphia In- 
quirer. 
a 


Mistress (to maid who has been toa 
local parade): “Well, Mandy, did you 
enjoy the parade?” 

Mandy: “Yes, ma’am. It was wonder= 


ful! Ah saw the Mayor and the Mayon 


naise.” 
® 


“What is your occupation?” 


“Tt isn’t an occupation, it’s a pursuit, 


I’m a bill collector.”—-Omaha Bee. 
* 


“It is at this time of year that the” 
amateur gardener begins to have 


doubts as to what he ought to grow 
next year,” states a horticulture writer. 
Sow what?—Punch. 


Good Driving Answers 
The correct answers to the Good 
Driving test pictures on page 11 are 
as follows: 


Picture No. 1: 4; Y 
Picture No. 2: 5; Y 
Picture No. 3: 8; X 
Picture No. 4: 2; Y 
Picture No. 5: 3; X 
Picture No. 6: 6; Y 
Picture No. 7: 9; Z 
Picture No. 8: 1; X 
Picture No. 9: 7; Y 
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Schools 
Thorough Instruction 
Cultured home life 
e HEALTH- 


KISKI FULLY lo- 
cated in Allegheny foot-hills, this 
well-established preparatory school 
attracts discriminating patronage. 
Sympathetic teacher-student rela- 
tionship. Graduates succeed in lead- 
ing colleges. Business Adm. Dept. 
Sports, golf course, gym, pool. In- 
dividual courses of study for boys, 
10 to 21. 


KISKIMINETAS SPRINGS SCHOOL 
Box 57, Saltsburg, Pa. 


ART STUDENTS 















ogg mee ~ ~—_ 
GaER@NELOM sign, Fashion Illus, In 


terior Decorating, Car- 
tooning, etc. FALL TERM 
starts Sept. 6. Plan now. 
Send for catalog. Est. 
1902. 


ACADEMY ct 
FINE ARTS 


{8 S. Michigan Ave., Suite L-4, Chicago, II. 














Physical Education—Girls _ 
College of 
Physical Education 


SARGENT vaxsicatFevcous 


Of Boston University. 57th yr. 4-year degree course. Unusual 
camp instruction. In cultural, educational center. Catalog. 
Ernst Hermann. Dean, 44 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 








NEWARK Beth Israel HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Offers a three-year course to graduates of accredited High 
Schools (academic course). School non-sectarian. Enroll- 
ment—Sept. & Feb. Graduates eligible for registration 


in N. J., N. Y. and other states. For information write— 
Director, School of Nursing, 201 Lyons Ave., Newark, N. J. 












NGS 129 /7—\\ PINS GUARD 99 
1G ime rat 
ISR Free Catalogue of School WeYy 

Se and Club pins and rings Wy 

Pin No. Ci5 Silver plated $1.50 per Doz. Gold 

plated $2.50 per Doz. Sterling Silver $3.00 per Doz. 

Pin and Guard Silver Plated $9.00 per Doz. Ring No. 

R518 Sterling Silver $12.00 per Doz. 

ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO., 112A Fulton St. 

New York, N. Y. 
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CURRENT 
HISTORY 


“History -in-the-Making 


is the most vivid story 


of all.” 











ASKET ALL ® ® 
FOR GIRLS 


A modern treatise on the game written by two 
authorities and illustrated with a truly re- 
markable series of action photographs and a 
set of valuable diagrams of every stage of the 
Same. Certain to increase the team’s efficiency 
and make for a livelier and more modern 
method. Heavy paper cover—55 pages—dozens 
of pictures and charts. Price—$1.00. 


ORDER FROM 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


402 Chamber of Commerce Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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~ More PEOPLE 


Moke FUN 
in this sturdy boat 























© Op Town Boats take a tremendous 
load for their size. They’re trim craft, 
with graceful lines for speed and com- 
fort. Built and braced to stand the 
heaviest outboard motors. 

You never have to baby an Old 

Town. There are tough, fast, open- 
deck models for sport. Big seaworthy 
boats for the family. Made of the finest 
materials by expert craftsmen. 
FREE CATALOG pir "ciivcod boats tor 
the family, and all kinds of Canoes, Out- 
board Boats, rowboats, dinghies. Write to- 
day. Address Old Town Canoe Company, 
452 Elm Street, Old Town, Maine. 


. . 


’ Old Town Boats” 


+ EVERY 


STUDENT should 
TYPE! 





know how 





Ow a ROYAL PORTABLE 
ON YOUR OWN TERMS! 


Get a FREE HOME TRIAL! Prove—without risk- 


ing a penny—that you can write easier and 
faster, win higher marks, have more time to 
yourself . . . Prove to your own satisfaction that 
a Royal Portable is the typewriter for you. . . 
simple to use, handsome, built to give a life- 
time of service. Don’t pass up this opportunity to 
own a genuine, latest model factory-new Royal 
complete with every worth-while improvement 
such as Royal’s famous Touch Control, Finger 
Comfort Keys, standard full-size keyboard and 
many other ‘“‘big-machine”’ features. 


Only a few cents a day! 


Terms to suit your purse — cash, or onlya 
few cents a day! Get the facts. Mail the cou- 
pon today for full information. No obligation. 


FRE cont caw 
. ee eee 


Also, handsome, triple-purpose 
convertible Carrying Oase. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO., INC. | 
Dept. B-57, 2 Park Avenue | 
| New York, N. Y. 
Tell me how I can own — for only a few cents = day — a latest 
| ee are Portable — with Carrying Case and Instant Typing 











.... Typewriter, ] 
| Serial No Tell me how much 
you will allow on it as CASH payment on a new Royal. 





Write postcard to department above if you do not 
wish to clip this copy of Scholastic. 
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BEFORE ff 
IT STARTED 


E xperienced coaches know that races—and the Poison taken into the body robs it of its chance to. 
other games—are often won long before they start. reach fine condition. Because of its chemical actions © 
They are won by the foresight, the wisdom, and the in the body, alcohol is a poison. It slows down the ~ 
good common sense which tell the intelligent ath- reflexes, breaks down coordination between mind 
lete to keep his body and mind in prime condition. and muscles, and saps energy. 





If given a chance, anyone’s body can be kept fit— You have a race to run, a race to the finish line. Give 
in winning condition for every game and every task yourself a chance to WIN. Refuse to let alcohol or 
in life. When the body is refused the chance to any other poison make you an “also ran.” Promise | 
demonstrate its powers, it fails to respond to de- yourself NOW that you will observe this No. § 
mands for top speed and endurance. training rule of athletics and life. 7 













AN IMPORTANT STATEMENT BY ARCHIE HAHN 


Track Coach and Trainer, University of Virginia 


“Alcohol in any form has no place in the life of an athlete or anyone who 
really desires to keep in top physical condition. | have been coaching and 
training teams since 1907 and my experience convinces me that this is 
Rule Number One for perfect condition.” 
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